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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 


given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—‘a hopeless 


failure.” But he is always sure of another 

welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 

failure in his face, but see another stranger 

who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 
Cut Out and Send to 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned awoy! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY AND MISSIONS~ 


Various Vocations. Many and 

different are the tasks 
priests and religious are 
Shown at right is Fr. Germanus 
Fomaino, S.A., in the Unitas 
editorial Rome This 
designed by artist Lloyd Baker, 
children in 


to which 


issigned. 


at work 





ottices in 


month’s cover, a montage a Gray- 


depicts 


moor Sister caring for Vancouver, a diocesan priest on army 


maneuvers, a Christian brother teaching at Manhattan College, a Trappist 


it Gethsemane Abbey, and a Maryknoller in South America. In our lead 
irticle Associate Editor, Fr. DeSales Standerwick, $.A., answers some 
questions about vocations. Page 4 

Religious Situation in Brazil. Fr. Peter A. Nearing, who reports an 


interview with Bishop Rossi of Rio de Janeiro, is a priest of the diocese 
of Antigonish, N.S. He has spent three years Brazil. Page 14. 


rhe Church in Poland. Polish religious fervor is something you have to 


see to believe. J. J. Hanlin reports from Poland on the new difficulties 
Catholics are facing in that country. Page 12. 
Becoming A Saint. The advance of American Mother Seton towards 


what 
humans become 


stirred up interest in constitutes a saint. It is 
God that saints. Canonization 

official declaration by the Church that a 
worthy of public veneration and imitation. 


Saints Without Wrinkles, tells how 


canonization has 
through the 


not make a 


grace ot does 


saint. It is person 


is already heaven, Florence 
Wedge, the 


proclaimed. 


author of a saint is formally 


Page 21. 


Dougherty 
University of 


doctorate in 
about the modern 
Page 19. 


Cult of Despair. James now studying for a 


English at the 
bohemians who drink black coffee 


Pennsylvania, writes 


and read strange poetry. 
“The Celebration of Easter.” 
Ralph Thomas, S.A., points out the religious significance of the 


ceremonies. 


Easter 


“Who Are the Mormons?” 
American religious sects. 


William J. 


Whalen continues his series on 





The recently taken picture above will show 


The dedi- 


% Graymoor From the Air. 
friends of Graymoor how the new building has progressed. 
early September. 


cation is set for 








Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“Tam enclosing a small sum in 


gratitude to St. Anthony for 
having guided me so wisely in 
obtaining a tutor for a_ sick 


child. 

I pray to St. Anthony daily. 
He has been an unfailing help 
at all times. We were brought 
up in a home where the statue 
of St. Anthony was always in a 
prominent place and he was 
the family’s honored saint. 

If possible please publish 
this letter. The whole family 
enjoys reading THe Lamp.” 


Mrs. J.J.G. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











LETTERS 





Partial Cure 


Dear Father: Sometime ago I asked St 
Anthony if he would assist me in my 
petitions to him to regain the use of my 


right hand for writing 
Although T have 

full use of hand 

admit that T have 


not been granted the 


my it present ind must 


not always been faith 
ful in my pravers to St Anthony. I do 
feel that the treatments that T am now 
taking was a direct result of his l 
ance. T rarely ask favors for mysell 
usually for others—and it was difficult 
for me to understand why St. Anthony 
Was not granting my request, but as | 
have already said I feel that he ha 
guided me in the right direction 


Will vou please 
Novenas to 


continue to) pray 


your St. Anthony for my 


complete recovery and use of the hand 
as it is very difficult to work under the 
existing conditions. Mrs. 11.L.B 
A Buyer 

Dear Father: A few months ago IT put 
my house on the market for sale. At that 
time conditions looked very discouraging 
and T appealed to our Blessed) Mother 
and St. Anthony for assistance. I prom- 
ised a donation of $25.00 if T were su 


cessful in seems that 


getting a buyer. It 
from then on I started 


tion. I had several offers not quite to my 


getting some ac- 


liking, then finally I got a very. satis- 
factory offer which T accepted 

I also promised IT would have this 
published in Tre Lamp in honor of our 
Blessed Mother and St. Anthony GAA 


Little Corner 
Dear I $10.00 for a 
favor received and which I promised to 
honor of St. Anthony and St 
I also promised publication In your 
wonderful magazine 

The tavor was granted just 


ither: Enclosed is 
send in 
Jurcl 
vers 
a coupk 
of days ago and I am fulfilling my prom- 
ise and hope, Father, that you can find 
a little corner in your book to publish 
my thanks. Mrs. A.B. 


Favors 
Dear Father: Enclosed find money order 
in amount of $15.00 in thanksgiving to 
the Sacred Heart, Infant of Prague, Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal and St. 
Anthony for many special favors received 
on behalf of my family and myself. I 
promised publication when space 
mits. Please apply to their Burses. 
If it were not for my faith in God and 
prayer and their help in my many prob- 
lems I would not able to 


per- 


have been 





un deeply grateful. M 








( rr\ on 
husband devel ped « uncer ten vears 
His t wed rather hopeless. Bi 
the ¢ lition ha NW iproved to sucl 
extent I know G “li with us ind 
will soon fully regain his health 
My daughter has been most unhay 
rried for 11 year ind there see 
no hope that conditions would ever 
pl Re tly a miraculous chan 
urred for the better 
\M 1 lost ery d posit 
through © miscarriage of just 
Please join in 1 praver that he ma 
soon be reinstated. He has a family | 
vost depre 
I « readi Prue Lanier. It is 
inspiri nd interesting. And thanks t 
vou Father and members of Grayvm 
for muir pravers. Please continue to 
God's bl ) ind assistance for us it 
our needs—most of all for faith in God 
health and peace of mind T.D.W 
House 
Dear Father: I promised St Anthe 


i donation of $2.00 and publication in 


Tne Lamp if he would help us find 
house that would suit our needs. Tk 
helped us to find one very soon f 
which we are deeply grateful. Incident 
ally, the woman who sold the house t 
us had also been making novena ti 
St. Anthony to help her decide whether 
to sell her house or not. After we looke« 


at it she wanted very much to sell it t 


us rather than to any other prospect whe 


had looked at the hous Conseque itl 
she sold it to us more reasonably tha 
she would have to anvonc else I Sin- 
cerely believe her, for she is avery 
devout Catholic Mrs. 1.3.C. 
Moved In 

Dear Father: Enclosed you will find 
$5.00 for two tavors received. For thi 
last four vears my mother has suffered 
greatly due to family matters. I prayed 


Anthony that if my 
mother’s situation could be one of happi- 


and promised St. 


rest of het 
Also it 
husband and I could be in our own 
home by December. 


ness and contentment for the 
days I would make 
my 


a donation. 


mother has 
finally found the happiness and content- 
ment she rightly deserves and we moved 
to our new home the end of November. 

My thanks and deepest gratitude to 
St. Anthony for the favors granted that 
seemed almost impossible to have. Please 


publish Mrs. R.C.Z 


As things stand now my 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 


2-Che Lamp -tuar ace May BE ONE 
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4 burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood, 


Honor your favorite Saint 









St Patrick: . $1,001.03 
irs NC, Calif., § 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal > 725.95 
irs. MH, N.Y... § M, N.Y., $1; AH 
Mrs. NC. ¢ $1: M M, M 
IC, N Mrs. PW. M M 
MH Y 
Infant of agus ry ’ 
fiss FI y 1 
N.Y ) 
ae! 
M, Mi $ 
st Anthony 1,126.54 
HE, ¢ $20; Mrs. EK 











K. N-Y., §$ Mrs. I V 1 
SS. Dymphna & Peregrin 3,269.97 
1 NC, Ca $1; M OZ, N.Y M 
1 N 
st Jude 5,070.52 
1 VR, Pa M re M (i 
$1; Mr MY, N.Y $ R« 
i CF. Wa D« »: RI 
f FC, $50; Mr A, N $2; Mr 
Mrs. HR, N.J., $2; DC, Mz $ 
Mrs. EK, Io., $1; M 1D, Mi 
R, Ohio, $1; Mrs. AA, Mict 
Blessed Martin de Porres 
N fas $10: M IM. M 2: MC Y 
st ng np eenone 62 00 
SI 5, 10; Mi MM, N.Y.. $2: M 4M 
SM. Joseph 4 
Mr Ne Calif.. $1; Mi SE, Ca: $ 1 
" 2a. $10 G. Pp $2 s. P 1 
an. va 0; | Pa., $2: J Pa.. $1; EG 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 4,167.54 
MB. Mich., $5; Mr. JR, NJ.. $5: EH. NY’. $ 
BL, N.J., $5; CW, N.J., $100 
M. Christopher: 625.99 
Mrs. TF, Va., $5; Mr. FA. N.¥.. $3: Anon. 
a.. $5 
St. Paul: 95.70 
Mrs. NC, Ca $1; Mr. & Mrs. AL, Mass., $5: 
Mrs. AL, N.¥., $5; NF. Ohio. $1 . 
- we of Perpetual Help 3,627.50 
! ), Wash.. $5; RG, Pa, $2 < 
$10: Mrs FC. N.Y., $50 ’ ee ee 
st rancis Xavier: $ fi 
St. Rita: 1 + a 
Mr. & Mrs. CM, P.R., $5; TF, Arabia, $10:° Mr 
NC, Cal $1 
Our Lady of Fatima: 1,199.50 
Immaculate Conception 1,063 70 
RM, N.Y $5; Mrs. TM. N.Y., $20; WW. NY 
$5; Mrs. IA, Mass., $1 
St. Frances Cabrini 2.0 
Mrs. JB, N.Y., $5 
St. Michael: 856.50 
s. N Calif., $1; A& ST, Calil., $5 
Brother Andr 234.62 
Ss 


=} Farid Me, $10; AS, N.Y., $4; Lt.Col. & M 
Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


r —_ 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





Some Graymoor priests work in big city parishes; others are 
stationed on remote Pacific islands. Some spend _ their lives 
among people who follow strange customs; others are respon- 
sible for the spiritual welfare of the sick or the diseased. 

But all priests, regardless of function, have one thing in 
common: They are ordained to bring the things of God to men. 
Since the time of the Apostles, it has been so. 

Supporting new candidates who will move into the parishes 
and missions of the future is a never-ending struggle. Fortu 
nately, our benefactors have never failed us and we are able to 
continue training men in our seminaries. 

One way this is done is through the contributions made to 
the various Graymoor Burses. Your contributions towards one 
of these burses provides the means enabling a young man to 
advance along the stages which lead to the priesthood. 

At the same time as you help a Graymoor Friar to realize 
his vocation to the priesthood, you also do honor to Our Lord, 
one of the saints, or a holy person by choosing a particular 
burse named in their honor. Furthermore, you will have a part 
in the apostolic works performed by the priest 
whom you helped to educate. T 
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HE CALL 


DS SERVICE 


by DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 


WHY NOT MORE VOCATIONS? 


if ow has your table-talk been lately? Fascinating? 
[pun Argumentative? Political? Religious? If 
you are a Catholic family and you have entertained 
other Catholics, somewhere along the evening the 
conversation has revolved around the subject of 
your parish and the parish priests. Probably some 
of the remarks ran like this: I’ve been a parishioner 
at St. Deusdedit’s for ten years, and the priest 
hasn't found my doorbell yet. Or, Why does the 
Legion of Mary take up the census? That's a priest’s 
job. Or, I've given generously to the collection every 
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Sunday for years; I even attend the Bingo. Yet my 
son and daughter can’t get into the parish school. 
Or, The pastor wouldn't have to keep begging for 
money if he got more nuns and dismissed some of 
those lay-teachers he’s paying such high salaries to. 

If I were sitting at your table with you and 
heard these remarks,1I would not disagree. I couldn't. 
I would have to nod my head in agreement. But in 
all honesty I would have to point out that the Catho- 
lic parents sitting at that table and at many other 
tables throughout the land are themselves in some 
way responsible for the situations lamented above. 
Let me explain myself. 
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All the complaints legitimately registered above 
stem largely from the fewness of vocations to the 
priesthood, the brotherhood, the sisterhood here in 
the United States. But parents immediately will 
answer one of two objections: What do you mean 
-the fewness of vocations? There are (and I've seen 
the statistics) over 50,000 priests; almost 10,000 
brothers; and 164,000 sisters in the United States. 
If they are not near a statistic book, they will reply, 
Besides census-taking, a priest’s job includes foster- 
ing vocations to the priesthood and religious life in 
boys and girls. However, neither one of these 
answers will do. 

Experts studying the vocation problem have 
shown that we Catholics in the United States do 
lack necessary priests, brothers, and _ sisters. You 
could easily prove this to yourself from the condi- 
tions in your own city and its parishes. There are 
not enough priests and nuns to do all the work that 
is involved. Let me add to your argument by saying 
the following: one thousand counties in the United 
States do not have even one resident priest; we 
have four million children in Catholic elementary 
schools, and 800,000 in Catholic high schools; still, 
a high proportion of Catholic children do not re- 
ceive a Catholic education. Hospitals, orphanages, 
homes for the aged, social agencies—all these are 
sadly understaffed. 

| hear someone at the other end of the table 
remarking quietly but strongly, Doesn't he know 
that there are 36,000 seminarians studying for the 
priesthood in the United States? Well, since we have 
already bandied statistics around, I can only counter 
with the fact that a relative proportion of these will 
reach ordination; then I must point out that less 
than 5% of all children in Catholic schools take up 
the religious life. Oh, it is true that many, many 
more at one or the other time in their lives feel 
drawn to the priesthood or the religious life, but for 
some reason nothing ever comes of it. 

Why? That is a big why! Lack of generosity on 
their part; lack of piety; lack of humility; lack of 
parents’ encouragement. These are the virtues your 
children need when they approach the service of 
God, because from the personal standpoint a voca- 
tion means two things: first, the desire to love and 
imitate Christ; second, the desire to work for the 
salvation of others. 

No wonder, then, that a generosity as huge as 
the distance to the moon is needed. It may be that 
here in America the atmosphere is not conducive to 
begetting generosity, what with crippling strikes 
resulting from men’s avidity for more and more 
money and leisure time; what with dishonest prac- 
tices in business and buying and selling, again just 
to satisfy one’s own greed; what with the emphasis 
on the accumulation of more and greater material 
luxuries. To turn in the opposite direction from all 
this demands great generosity; to put aside one’s 













































possessions and leave off the pursuit of status- 
raising acquisitions requires today almost heroic 
generosity; to forget oneself to the extent that a 
person doesn’t count the work he does in terms of 
dollars and time and a half asks for unwordly 
generosity. Such a spirit can only be the result of the 
constant teaching and example of Catholic fathers 
and mothers who themselves are so generous that 
the world considers them foolish, deluded human 
beings. 

Piety is a second requirement; the lack of it will 
prevent any Catholic boy or girl from even con- 
sidering God's service. By piety I do not mean 
acting piously. Piety is that virtue by which we give 
honor and service to those to whom we owe our 

















Construction supervisor for her order’s new ten-story convent, 
Sister Mary Grace Esther checks blueprints with a carpenter 


existence, especially to God. It reveals itself in a 
love for Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, and in a 
respect and honor shown to all persons and things 
consecrated to Him. The Catholic boy and girl who p 
are solidly religious, who practice their Faith con- 
stantly and carefully, all the while being the ideal 
son and daughter, the good student, the loyal citizen 
—these are the children who, having acquired these 
virtues from the parents—will want to give their 
piety a chance to blossom into real holiness in God’s 
service. 

Another basic virtue, or rather, the lack of it, 
hinders our youth from listening to God’s call; that 
virtue is humility. The fruit of humility necessary 
to religious life will be obedience—cheerful, willing, 
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immediate obedience. But our social and educational 
systems have emphasized free activity, the danger 
of inhibitions, freedom from restraint. Far from in- 
culcating and obtaining obedience, our law-entorce- 
ment agencies have a difficult time explaining to a 
youngster why it is wrong for him to steal a car, to 
cheat in an examination, to defraud others of their 
goods. Such a boy can't believe that he is obliged by 
the natural law to obey all his legitimate superiors: 
father, mother, teachers, pastors, civic officials. To 
voluntarily surrender their wills and promise free 
obedience to another human being must seem the 
most disastrous of tragedies to such youngsters. Only 
a strong and virile humility, taught over long years, 
can help children rise to such a sacrifice. 


VOCATIONS WITHIN A VOCATION 


yoop mothers and fathers wish only the best for 
J their sons and daughters. In the American way 
of life, this “best” spells out success. For this reason 
some Catholic parents feel a sharp disappointment 
when their child expresses a desire to serve God. 
Yet, | venture to say that in no other career can 
success be truly attained to such a degree in the 
service of God; and | include success in this world 
and success in the next world. How can | be so 
positive about the matter? 

Well, first of all, success in the next world is 
guaranteed to those serving God alone, provided 
they fulfill all their obligations and are faithful to 
the end. The very nature of the life—its closeness to 
God, its emphasis on the practice of all the virtues, 
its fulfillment of God’s commands and counsels— 
insure the priest or religious that he will save his 
soul. To be downright frank about the matter, this 
is the only kind of success a human being should 
really be concerned about. 

But I must go further and talk about success in 
this world. The secondary aim of all religious insti- 
tutes is to help other people save their souls. They 
do this by ministering to them spiritually, morally, 
physically, socially, educationally. If there is any 
vocation in which a man will leave his beneficial 
mark on the world and its people after his death, it 
is the priesthood and the religious life. This is indeed 
worldly success of the most lasting kind. 

A vocation is not simply a cut-and-dried calling 
to serve God. It is what I would like to call a voca- 
tion within a vocation. The priesthood and the 
religious life have had to keep pace with the fast- 
moving world, to keep abreast of the times and the 
needs of the people. To this end, there are in the 
United States some 78 religious orders for men— 
priests and brothers—all of which offer to the young 
man of today the assurance that his talents, gifts, 
and abilities will be developed and used to the 
utmost of their perfection. Young men desiring to 
teach in colleges and high schools may join the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Holy Cross Fathers, the Sulpi- 
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the 
Franciscan 


cians, the Basilians, the Christian Brothers, 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart, the 
Brothers of Brooklyn. Boys anxious to go to the 
foreign missions in Japan, Africa, South America, 
will fulfill their aims by joining the Maryknoll 
Fathers, the White Fathers, the Franciscans. Some 
boys are drawn to the care of the sick: the Brothers 
of St. John of God, the Camillian Fathers, the Alex- 


In the Papal Observatory Brother Matthew Timmers, S.J., (right 


discoverer of Timmers’ Comet, tells how the comet was logged 


ian Brothers specialize in this work. The Josephit 
Fathers, the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity, the Paulists—these have missionary work in 
the United States as their particular objective. The 
liturgical life, the contemplative life, devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, to the Sacred Heart, to the 
Passion of Christ, to Mary—there are communities 
devoted especially to each of these facets of Catholic 
life. One community devotes all its activity to spread- 
ing the Gospel through the medium of writing, 
the Fathers of the Catholic 
Press. The diocesan priesthood does the all-important 
work of ministering to the Catholics within a _par- 
ticular diocese. 


radio, and television: 


Our own Graymoor community, for example, 
offers young men a wide variety of vocations within 
a vocation: first and foremost, working for the re- 
union of all men outside the Church with the One, 
True Fold of Peter, a desire so dear to Christ and to 
His successor, Pope John XXIII; preaching mis- 
sions and retreats in our large Eastern cities; mission- 
ary work in the South, in Texas, in western Canada, 
and in Japan; aiding homeless men at St. Christo- 
pher’s Inn; teaching in our seminaries on the high 
school, college, or theological level; acting as chap- 
Jains in the Armed Forces. A young man’s ordination 
to the priesthood in our community, as in all com- 
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Sister Jacquelin Dubay, O.S.B., is shown with her painting which 
won first prize in the Washington Post-Times Herald art contest 


munities, is not the end of his vocation. He cannot 
sit back and say, “I have accomplished what I have 
set out to do.” For him his vocation has just begun. 
He has been generally and specially trained for his 
work; all his talents have been fostered and devel- 
oped, so that he will be able to use his body and 
mind in the most effective manner to achieve the 
honor and the glory of God, his own salvation, and 
the salvation of souls. 

What I have said about boys and their vocations 
applies equally well to girls and their vocations. The 
same opportunities to save their souls and to help 
others are open to them; 240 religious communities 
for girls offer a wide variety of fields and activities, 
to suit the needs and desires of individual young 
girls. 

The largest number of sisters in the U. S. are the 
trained teaching nuns who make our Catholic school 
system unique in the world. But besides teachers, 
girls may become social workers, nurses, doctors, 
dieticians, musicians. The Good Shepherd Sisters 
who care for the wayward girls are looking for young 
women who will be trained in social work. The Gray- 
moor Sisters are engaged in considerable social work. 
Then again the Medical Missionary Sisters include 
M.D.’s and D.D.S.’s in their ranks. On the far-off 
missions nuns maintain hospitals completely from 
surgery to boiler-room. 

Parents can do very much in this matter of a reli- 
vocation for their son or daughter. The 
Church prays that they will. 


gious 


Here are some practical guides that will help 
Catholic parents: 
1. What a splendid show of Faith it would be if 


husband and wife, from the earliest years of their 
marriage, were to pray together, asking God to call 
one of their children to serve Him. 

2. Prudence and wisdom must guide fathers and 
mothers; they should not discourage a child from 
thinking about a vocation; they should not, on the 
other hand, force a child into a vocation. 

3. Their children thinking of a vocation should 
have the necessary requirements: a right intention, 
good health, upstanding morals, sufficient intelli- 
gence. Added to these must be the generosity, the 
piety, and the humility spoken of before. 

4. Of course, the parents also must have the 
same generosity, piety, and humility to accept their 
child’s vocation as a special grace from God. 

5. Mother and 


already in the seminary or the religious life all the 


father should give their child 


encouragement and cooperation they can. His new 
life is difficult and strange enough without his spend- 
ing hours worrying about the feelings of his parents. 

6. If a son or daughter should be dismissed from 
or should leave the religious life, his parents should 
welcome him back home and do everything possible 
to make his readjustment to the world smooth and 
uneventful and successful. At least he did try. 

7. Catholic fathers and mothers should have some 
vocational literature around the house. I would rec- 
ommend The Guidepost (Washington, D.C., Acade- 
my Press, 1948,) listing and explaining all the reli- 





First and foremost among the Graymoor Friars’ particular vocation 
is to bring all men outside the Fold of Peter to the True Church 


gious communities for men in the U.S.; and “Follow 
Him” (St. Meinrad, Indiana, Grail Press, 1948,) 
containing a comprehensive directory of all sister- 
hoods in the U.S., compiled by Rev. Godfrey Poage, 
C.P. The parish pamphlet rack will yield other use- 
ful vocational booklets explaining the various sem- 
inaries and religious communities. Tt 
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1. London’s Westminster Catholic Cathedral 
towers in the background as Father Blase 
and Brother Pius discuss their new assign Winch 
ment at the Central Library 
Isles. 


2. In a quiet corner outside the Graymoor dedica 
Friars’ new London dwelling Brother Didacus pinnec 
O’Leary finds a few moments to do some “It 
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LONDON 





T was an auspicious July morning when the 


Graymoor friars arrived by boat at Southamp- 
ton, England. By chance, their first stop was 
Anglican Cathedral in 
Winchester with the longest nave in the British 
Isles. Entering, they wandered into a little chapel 


the pre-Reformation 


dedicated to Our Lady. There on the wall was 
pinned a card, requesting prayers for Unity. 

“It was a good beginning for our mission,” re- 
members Father Blase Burnistan, a cheerful enthu- 
siastic priest. “The chapel was beautiful and well 
cared for and we were quite struck as we think of 
England as the dowry of Our Lady. The devotion 
to the Virgin Mary will some day lead all Anglicans 
back to the unity Christ desires.” 

Father Blase and two brothers are running the 
Catholic Central Library in London. This is the 
first Graymoor community in England, long a dream 
of the founder of the order—Father Paul. 

Before their arrival in Britain last summer the 
library was on its last legs (in fact it had already 
folded once). Since then, Father Blase and brothers 
Didacus O'Leary and Pius McIsaac have amazed 


by PETER ROWLEY 


Since July the Friars have 
been operating the Catho- 
lic Central Library. Soon 
they move into a larger 
building across from the 
Cathedral 


their English neighbors with their 
American-style zest and energy. 
They have completely re-furbished 
the library, acquired thousands of 
books, and new subscribers to the 
library are currently increasing at 
the rate of one a day. 

The bright popular library nes- 
tles in a quiet Victorian street of 
London near the abandoned lot 
of a former brewery. It is located 
in the basement of a Roman Catho- 
lic church and rectory. Above the 
blue door swings a sign, “Catholic Central Library,” 
and within are shelf on shelf of Catholic books and 
magazines, new chairs and tables, and_ freshly- 
painted walls and woodwork. 

It is a very different library from that of six 
months ago. Then, dust covered everything; the 
books were tattered and old and the visitor felt 
almost a sense of relief on emerging into the street. 

“When we reached the library, it reminded me 
of a ‘twenties speak-easy in downtown New York, ” 
Father Blase said. “On entering we saw nothing but 
bare light bulbs, decrepit furniture and piles of 
dusty books.” Donning old clothes, the three friars 
vacuum-cleaned each of the 10,000 books. They 
began re-cataloguing the collection, ordering new 
books and painting the walls. Comfortable chairs 
and tables were installed, an administrative office 
organised and bright fluorescent lights placed in the 
ceiling. As English housewife, Mrs. Jean Kockshutt, 
mother of five and a library subscriber, remarked 
“It looks very good. They have done wonders.” 


The library originally began as the charitable 
(Cont. on page 31) 


idea of an American, living 
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EDITORIALS 


To Make Spiritual Advance 


mLent is a period when we meditate on Christ's Passion and Death--events accepted 
by Our Saviour because of the sins of mankind. There are people today who deny 
guilt and sin. But the loss of a sense of sin is like the loss of a sense of pain-- 
it indicates moral insensibility. 

The sense of sin becomes clearer as man comes into closer union with God. 
Before the infinite goodness of God a creature becomes more aware of his own 
defects. A healthy sense of sin based on our genuine faults makes it possible for 
us to correct these faults and, with God's help, advance toward eternal life. 


Third Order Moves Into TV 


Father Hugh Noonan, 0.F.M., veteran Director of the "The Hour of St. Francis", 
has embarked on a television series. The half hour production will deal with the 
Franciscan spirit in the world today. Father Hugh calls upon all Tertiaries to 
help in making this far-reaching venture a success. 


Communal Singing 


mSt. Paul frequently encouraged the early Christians to sing "hymns and spiritual 
canticles." Families and groups will be encouraged to follow this advice by The New 
Saint Basil Hymnal, published by the Boston Music Company, Boston 16, Mass. Of this 
new hymnal Paul Hume writes that it presents "page after page of the Church's 
glories spread out in the clearest type." 





Things We Face 


Early in April thousands of U.S. Census Bureau representatives will start 
knocking on the doors of sixty million American homes in order to get a new count of 
the American people. In an undertaking so vast probably two million people will 
be missed and other statistics will be hard to come by. 

One result seems sure. The movement of people to the suburbs will continue 
through the '60's. Two resulting problems will have to be faced by the Church: 
1) new buildings in the suburbs 2) racial differences in the bigger cities. It 
will take a lot of Christian energy and good will to meet these problems. 


St. Patrick's Day Thought 


>This story Eamon DeValera tells about himself: In 1923, as a Republican, he was 
speaking in Ennis. The speech was broken up by troops and he was arrested. When he 
was released one year later he returned to the same place in Ennis and began his 
speech with, "As I was saying when we were interrupted--" 

DeValera's consistency of purpose throughout the years is symbolized by this 
story because he has always been saying the same basic things. His dream for 
Ireland was not that she be a rich conquerer. The words which are a key to the 
life of President DeValera, now 76 years old and gradually losing his eyesight, are 
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these: "The Ireland which we have dreamed of would be the home of a people who valued 
material wealth only as the basis of a right living, of a people who were satisfied 
with frugal comfort and devoted their leisure to the things of the spirit: a land 
whose countryside would be bright with cozy homesteads, whose fields and villages 
wold be joyous with the sounds of industry, with the romping of sturdy children, 
the contests of athletic youth, the laughter of comely maidens, whose firesides 
would be the forums for the wisdom of old age." 


The Oncoming Fray 


pWhen ministers of the United Presbyterian Church were asked in a poll to reply 

to a proposal that "a Protestant minister should not vote for a Roman Catholic 
candidate under any circumstances," 379 agreed, 301 disagreed, and 25 were 
undecided. This suggests that there are still quite a number of persons who would 
not vote for a Catholic presidential candidate no matter how excellent a choice he 
might be. 

To take such a stand is to be unfair to all candidates because very few men 
would like to say they owed their victory over another man to bigotry. In 
athletics most of us like to see the best man win; the same spirit should prevail 
in politics. 


Jewish Scholar 


PAn account of Edith Stein's life written by Henry Bordeaux has just been published 
by Bruce. Edith Stein was a brilliant Jewish woman who became a convert to 
Catholicism in 1922 and entered the Carmelite order in 1934. In 1942 she died ina 
Nazi concentration camp. This heroic nun's many admirers will be anxious to read 
this biography. 


Not Yet 


>The month of March brings the vernal equinox, increasing daylight, and a flood 
of garden catalogues. We suggest you do not make the mistake of digging up tulips 
and lilies too early. Several years ago we did this very thing and had a large 
crop of hothouse Easter flowers in full-bloom before Passion Sunday. 


New Look But Old Aim 


>Under a combine consisting of Mrs. Dorothy Healey of Los Angeles and Gus Hall of 
Chicago--both tough but flexible-minded Commies--the Reds in the U.S. are under- 
going a face-lifting. Encouraged by the public interest in Khrushchev and in 
Luniks and Sputniks, the party has decided to promote itself as an independent 
American group supporting Soviet policies but at the same time critical of 
dictation from the top Soviet brass. 

This new attempt to gain ground lost in the early forties should fool no one. 
The Reds have not given up their goal of overthrowing the government by force. 


An Anniversary 


PApril 15th will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Mother Lurana, 
Foundress of the Sisters of the Atonement. In the few years since their origin 
the Graymoor Sisters have made great progress. Today there are over 340 sisters 
in 69 houses in 31 dioceses. As we say in our main article this month, one 
important work of the Graymoor Sisters is catechetical work on the missions and in 
parishes. 
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legally exists in Poland. In some 


places confiscation has begun 


Ages IN PO 


HERE has been a serious deterioration of 
relations between the Catholic Church in 
Poland and the Gomulka government during 
recent months. In fact, as early as July, 1959, 
the Vatican newspaper, Osservatore Romano, noted 
the change. A special article in the unofficial journal 
expressed fear that Poland would be submerged under 
Russian-type anti-religious legislation and pressure. 
Actually, the writer believes that Poland cannot 
be submerged. The millions of Poles which consti- 
tute the Catholic Church in that country are inces- 
santly and feverishly at work in their prison, carry- 
ing on an incredible resistance to the government. 
Polish religious fervor is something you have to see 
to believe. The writer has seen it. We have such 
intensely religious people in the West... but not in 
such great numbers. 

Poland at present has 33 candidates for beatifi- 
cation and three for canonization. If you visit Poland 
you feel that the Polish nation itself should be a 
candidate for beatification. The Miracle of Nowol- 
ipki Street, in which a light glows from the belfry of 
St. Augustine’s Church in Warsaw, is greatly mis- 
understood in the West, I believe. 


FTER consulting the clergy in the parish of St. 

Augustine recently, a communique of the Curia 
said, “The Warsaw Metropolitan Curia declares that 
the light phenomenon appearing recently on the 
spire of the St. Augustine Church may be explained 
as a natural phenomenon. The Curia appeals to all 
the Faithful to maintain peace. attend services in 
their own parish churches and avoid attending Mass 
in the St. Augustine church which disturbs the 
normal pastoral functions there.” 

Here was this church’s interior a solid mass of 
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The Gomulka Government is now taking the 
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humanity, seeming to represent every level of Polish 
life including the military and the Communist Party, 
The heat of their bodies and the warm moisture of 
their breaths rose in the cold November air and con- 
densed on the vaulted ceiling until water dripped 
from the arches. Faith? Poland has it. Hundreds of 
thousands of people came to see and feel that light 
and hundreds of thousands are still coming. It forces 
the atmosphere of a Christmas Midnight Mass upon 
the clergy 24 hours a day, day after day. 


WE Leftist press in Western Europe ridiculed the 
‘tone that Polish Catholics, even when their clergy 
officially objects, should continue to see this light as 
divine. Die Welt, of Hamburg, (a newspaper which 
circulates behind the Iron Curtain to a degree ena- 
bling the Communists to crow about their liberalism), 
could not conceal its astonishment and wondered 
how the Miracle of Nowolipki Street could be toler- 
ated at all by the government. Well, just what is the 
government able to do about this light? 

It is the shining avowal of the moment, an avowal 
from God that He has not forgotten Poland. This 
is something every Pole, and every Catholic who 
visits Poland, knows. Whether the light is divine 
or whether it is natural phenomena makes no differ- 
ence to the Poles. Because it is the feeling that the 
light gives which is so important. There is great 
devotion behind this rapture, great feeling of close- 
ness to God behind the intoxication, simple faith 
behind the rush of words that you hear, “See it! 
I see it!” What can the government do? 

Well, the government has evidently decided that 
the Czechs were right after all...they are beginning 
to destroy as much material evidence of the Catholic 
Faith as possible. (Just when the Czechs seemingly 
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Priests, such as this one, are put away “for civil offenses” 


have decided that the Poles might be right. For 
merely tearing down St. Augustine’s Church or turn- 
ing it into a state school won't put out the light). 
The Polish goverrment again has begun to confiscate 
Church property, jail priests and it has developed a 
new twist ...make priests into homeless wanderers. 


ccorpINnG to an old law quietly put into force 
Tl tes the flood of news coming out of Poland 
about the “liberalness of the Gomulka regime,” the 
government is beginning to confiscate all Ecclesias- 
tical property in the Oder-Neisse territories and in 
other formerly German-held areas. This law was 
mistakenly reported as being new, but actually it is 
an early Communist decree transferring to the state 
abandoned property and all the property belonging 
to Germans. 


N other words, the government now feels that it 

has the right to all property in what were German 
parishes in German areas. It does not matter that 
they were once possessing Polish minorities and now 
possess German minorities and that the Catholic 
Church is the Catholic Church. This law was re- 
cently tested in the Polish Supreme Court and a 
surprising development occurred which, to the 
writer's knowledge, has not hitherto been recorded 
at all. The Supreme Court ruling suggests that either 





Countess Lubienska was mysteriously murdered while in London 


the government is preparing to confiscate all Roman 
Catholic property in present-day Poland or force the 
Vatican into some new concordat. 

“The Roman Catholic Church,” the Supreme 
Court ruled, “in Poland is not a legal body. The 
public and legal character of a legal body could result 
from a legislative regulation, international agree- 
ment or from the legal body entrusted with public 
and legal activities. There is no regulation bestowing 
legal character on the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Concordat is recognized as no longer valid because 
it was unilaterally broken by the Apostolic See.” 


N other words, legally the Roman Catholic Church 
ta longer exists in Poland; all Church property 
could be considered abandoned property. What is 
the Gomulka government after? What are the Com- 
munists trying to force the Vatican to do? They are 
trying to make the Vatican accept the Polish govern- 
ment’s point of view that all territory now in Polish 
Communist hands should remain as such. 

Gazeta Poznanska, the Pozan journal which is cir- 
culated in the disputed Oder-Neisse territory, re- 
cently appealed to the Vatican “not to excuse itself 
with the absence of a peace treaty but rather through 
an official statement take a position corresponding 
to de facto recognition and deprive the West German 
government the possibility (Cont. on page 20) 
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A vista from the bell tower shows a rural town. In these country areas one often finds sheep 
without a shepherd and therefore people are anxious for the knowledge of Christ 


RAZIL is the hope of Protestants because it offers such opportunities. 

It is the best disposed of all countries and the most available.” The 

opinion is a Protestant one, quoted by the Most Reverend Agnelo 

Rossi, Bishop of Barra do Pirai, Rio de Janeiro, and Chairman of 
the Brazilian Bishops’ Committee on Defense of the Faith. 

Bishop Rossi, in an interview with the writer, offered his answers to the 
following four questions: What is the actual situation in Brazil with regard 
to Protestantism? What are the factors that have contributed to it? What 
is being done about it? What can be done by Catholics in North America 
to remedy it? We set down his answers here. 


THE ACTUAL sITUATION. Protestantism is actually making great progress in 
Brazil since 1930. In 1910, at the World Missionary Congress in Edinburg, 
South America was considered a closed field. In 1916, at the Congress of 
Panama, this opinion was modified, due to the influence of American mis- 
sioners who had been active and successful in South America. In 1928, at the 
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by PETER A. NEAR} 


The shortage of priests 


in South America is 
making Catholics 
everywhere take a serig 


view of the situation 


e of the modern churches recently 


by Cathoiics in Pampulha, Brazil 
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Some old churches are in a state of & 
because of the lack of priests 
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Sugar Loaf Mountain in Rio de Janeiro harbor is a landmark of 
rapidly growing Brazil 





ongress of Madras in India, Latin America was re- 





garded as a mission country of prime importance. 





Shortly after the expulsion of missioners from China, 
in 1949, Latin America became the place to work in. 






The Protestant Church is one hundred years old in 


ap brazil. In 1940 its adherents numbered 2.5% of the popu- 






lation. In 1950 the figure was up to 3.3%, still a minority, 
Bbut a very active minority. Professor Emile Leonard, 





now of the Sorbonne, formerly of Sao Paulo, considered 





Brazilian Protestantism the most active in the world, 





the most apostolic. 





The Presbyterians held a World Assembly in Sao 
Paulo in 1959. The Baptists are planning their World 
\ssembly here for 1960. 

What are they offering the people? Christ, the Bible 
eee owgand the Holy Spirit. Christ is offered as the one, sole 
mediator and savior. The Bible is there for all to read 
without the need of an interpreting church; and the 
Holy Spirit is at hand to guarantee a safe conduct to the 
man of good will. 
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The principal reason why the people go to Protes- 
tantism is because the people are hungry for Christ, and 
there is no one to tell them about Him. The Protestant 
missioners have been most successful in those places 
here there are no priests, or too few of them. In the 

arger centers they have gone into the homes of those 
i who were not going to Church and not being contacted 
aby any priest. In the rural areas it was easy for them to 
find sheep without a shepherd. Their zeal took them 
even among the Indians, though relatively few Indians 
phave accepted their teachings. 

The Brazilian people did not know Christ; and those 





state of d 
f priests 





who had nothing more than a sentimental attach- 
ment to Our Blessed Mother were easily “debunked” 
of even this. Bibles were distributed freely until 
Brazil has become second only to the United States 
in the number of Bibles distributed. 

In the matter of morals, they insisted on strict 
observance in some minor ways but showed them- 
selves more liberal than the Church of Rome in 
others. 

They have supplied food, constructed hospitals 
and built schools and colleges. Eighty percent of 
their school children are Catholics. 

That is the actual situation. What are the factors 
that have contributed to it? 






THE MAIN FACTORS. Many factors have contributed 
to this situation but the main one is the shortage of 
priests. That, along with the general ignorance of 
the people and the instability of family life, accounts 
for a situation that could be tolerated so long as 
no outside hostile influence aggravated it. In a 


country where everyone, practically, was baptized 





The vastness of Brazil makes it difficult for priests to get around 
to everyone 


and regarded as Catholic, there was little evidence 
of that militant Catholicism that is more character- 
istic of those countries where Catholics form a more 
or less active minority. But ignorance and the short- 
age of priests seem to be the principal factors. The 
fact is that there are few converts to the Protestant 
religion where there is a good priest. The return of 
Protestants to the Church, however, is more difficult 
to bring about than the return of Spiritualists; the 
priest comes too late if he comes only after his sheep 
have entered another fold. The rapid growth of 
Brazil's population, proportionately greater than the 
growth in the number of priests, continues to aggra- 
vate the situation. (Cont. on page 22) 
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WN, Uys Mie 


ERRY MULLINS isn’t the kind of a man to 

spin tall tales. He is a serious-looking fellow 

with a serious kind of a reputation. He is 

known around the parish as a man who likes 

to think, as a man who likes to stretch his 
brain now and then by discussing intellectual topics 
like the exchange rate of the dollar in France and 
the probability of living past sixty-eight vears and 
the need of spirituality in education. He does not 
take the fifth amendment if you ask him whether he 
reads the editorial pages of the daily newspapers. 
He has often called at the rectory for no other 
reason than to discuss last Sunday’s sermon. 

Usually after bowling he has a cup of coffee at 
the snack bar and tries to start a useful discussion. 
Then he goes home. That's where his heart is, at 
home. I'd call him an old-fashioned man but right 
away you'd get the wrong idea and 
think he 


and long underwear. He’s as mod- 


wears high stiff collars 


em as you are. He wears wash-and- 
wear suits and owns a set of stereo- 
phonic speakers and subscribes to 
several kinds of hospitalization and 
health insurance. 

In a way this introduction is 
needless but I want to make it 
clear that Jerry Mullins is a solid, 
well-respected citizen. That way 
youll understand why I just didn’t start running 
when he told me, in dead earnest, that his oldest 
son, Marty, had saved the world from an invasion 
of spacemen in spaceships! 

“Father,” “they told me to keep quiet 
about it. 


he said, 
They said people would laugh at me or 
else they would believe me and get upset. You 
know, the way they did over that Orson Welles 
broadcast. But I can’t keep it bottled up one day 
longer.” 

We were sitting at the coffee bar in the bowling 
alley. I am Father Farrell and the moderator of the 
parish bowling league. Jerry Mullins had had a ter- 
tible night. His bowling had cost our team three 
big points to the league leaders. He had missed 
spares a child should make. 
his mind, all right. 

I nodded my head. It is pretty tough to keep 
a secret all tied up and nearly wrapped inside you. 
Especially when the secret might be made a lot 


He had something on 








if 


by RUSSELL L. 









FAIST 


waces upd 


clearer and a lot more sensible if you unwrap it in 


public 


So he told me the story about his boy, the box 


at no one’s expense. 
tops, and the real or fictional spaceship. 


His son, Marty, is 12 years old, a little short for 
and full of 
planetary scientist. He is an altar boy and a good 


one. When he draws the 6:30 daily Mass for a week 


his age, ambition to become an inter 


I know that he'll be there every morning and in 
plenty of time to light the candles and uncover the 
altar. Jerry didn’t have to tell me about his son’s 
ambition. After Mass, he is always talking about 
rockets and missiles and comparing the thrust powe) 
of solid fuels to liquids. He is more excited about 
the firing of American moon rockets than he is about 
the possibility of a World Series in his own city. 

His dad said it was only natu- 
ral that he would send away for 
the model of the “Authentic Flying 
when Flakey 


nounced the big opportunity on 


Saucer” Tasties an- 
the super size package of break- 
fast cereal. Marty tore off the top, 
earned 50 cents by suddenly be- 
coming an expert window washer 
and sent in his letter. 

“When do you think it will 
come?” he kept asking his mother. 
it's been FOUR whole days,” she said. 


“Marty, 


“You've asked me at least one hundred times. The 


instructions said to allow 21 days for delivery. Isn't 
that right?” 

Marty nodded in the face of authority. 

“Now go to the calendar and mark the day you 
mailed in for your flying saucer. Then count off 21 
days and mark a great big X. That’s the day yom 
saucer is due.” 

The days passed slowly. Marty had waited before 
for boxtop merchandise. He had recently received a 
regulation sundial (it works best during the summer); 
a submarine that shoots plastic torpedoes (some of 
them float the whole length of the bathtub); and a 
yo-yo with an unbreakable string (his broke on the 
second day). 

This “Authentic Flying Saucer” 
There was so much mystery 


was something 
special—almost spooky. 
about flying saucers in the newspapers. Every day, 


it seemed, somebody saw one (Cont. on page 18) 
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Box Tops and 


Continus 


Space Ships 


d from paxe 


zipping along in an orange or purple 


flash. The Air Force called them 
UFO's—Unidentified Flying Objects 
—but didn’t say much about them. 


Nobody was sure about those flying 
saucers. Maybe they were spaceships 
from another planet, maybe they were 
just lights in the sky 

Marty lot of time day- 
dreaming about his own boxtop offer. 


spent a 


Over and over he read the printing on 
the Flakey Tasties box. “A BIG SIZE 
FLYING SAUCER,” it read. “IT 
REALLY FLIES. BE THE FIRST 
ON YOUR BLOCK TO HAVE YOUR 
OWN FLYING SAUCER!!!” 

Wow, thought Marty, what if it 
were big enough to climb into? He 
wondered what kind ot propulsion it 
would have. A rubber band arrange- 
ment of some kind was most likely. 
But it were something else, 
something really new? What if he got 
a real flying saucer? 

Phat thought grew and grew in his 
imagination as the days passed. He 
counted them off on the calendar—16, 
17, 18. On Saturdays, he ran several 
blocks to meet the mailman. But no 
package, no flying saucer. Wouldn’t 
it ever get here? 

Finally, the deadline passed. The 
saucer was overdue. Twenty-two days, 
23...26. Marty could hardly sleep, 
worrying. 

“Dad,” he said,on the twenty-eighth 
night after his prayers. “It’s been 28 
days. That flying saucer is seven days 
late. I have a feeling it still might 
come tonight by special delivery. Will 
you wake me if it does?” 

“Go to sleep, Marty,” said his dad. 
“T'll wake you. Special delivery. How 
do you like that?” 

Marty went to sleep only after the 
most difficult time. He thrashed 
around in his bed and kicked off most 
of his blankets. He threw his pillow 
several feet. 

That much is all fact. But from 
here on, I warn you, the story may be 
fact or it may be fancy. We have only 
Marty’s word for it. In court they 
have a fancy word for testimony of 
one person. They call it uncorrobor- 
ated. It doesn’t mean that the testi- 
mony is a lie or a dream. It just means 
that there is no way to prove it. Our 
story is uncorroborated from here on. 

Marty told his dad that he woke 
up about three o'clock. The room was 
filled with a bright light that sud- 
denly disappeared as though a switch 
had been snapped off. He jumped out 
of bed and looked out into the back- 
yard. 

What he saw nearly caused him to 
holler. There was the “Authentic Fly- 


what if 


ONE 






ing Saucer” he had ordered for & 
cents and one boxtop of Flakey Tag, 
ies! It was a big one, too. About th 
automobile 
And there was this vapor coming oy 
of the side and th 


vapor seemed to keep the saucer abog 
a foot off dad’s thick Kentucky blue 


size of a foreign-made 


fou holes on 


grass. 

By the time Marty ran down th 
stairs (quietly, so he wouldn't wake 
his mother and dad) two men ha 


stepped out of the flying saucer ay 


were standing next to it, looking 
around 

“Hi,” said Marty, “it’s about time 
you got here. Don’t you know your 
seven days late?” 

One of 
something like a mailman, except he 
funny goggles and a_ uniform 


that was nearly aluminum colored. He 


the two men was dressed 


wore 


looked at his partner, surprised. “Have 
you been expecting us?” 

Marty “Expecting 
Boy, have I been expecting you! I’ve 
been following your flight on the cal- 
endai 


laughed vou 


You're seven days late, going 
on eight ee 
“How 


manded 


know 
obvious 


did that?” de. 
the leader of the 
two. “We have been in flight nearl 
a whole light year, and yet you know 


you 


that we are exactly seven days late 
How did you know that?” 

“It’s printed right on the box, silly, 
Marty. “Everybody knows just 
when you are expected to come. It 


said 


says when to expect you right on the 
re 
“Everybody knows we're coming?” 
The two strangers whispered to eac 
other. “How many is everybody? How 
many people knew we were coming? 
“Just about the whole United States 
at least,” said Marty. “Flakey Tasties 
has told the whole country about you 
They've advertised in newspapers, on 
TV, even on the radio. Gosh!” 
“Just a minute,” said the man in 
charge. “Did you know anything else 
about us? The size of the ship. for 
instance, and how many do you ex 
pect?” 
“Well, I didn’t expect a ship THIS 
big,” said Marty, beaming. “But I knew 
it would be big. That was promised 
right on the box, too. And the picture 
there sure was a dead ringer for this 
parked flying saucer. Flakey Tasties 
sure hired a good photographer.” 
“How many flying saucers do you 
think there are on the way?” 
Marty paused a minute. “A couple 
of thousand, anyway. At least that 
Maybe more.” 
The two men put their heads to- 
gether. Marty couldn’t hear every- 
thing they said, just snatches of the 
Continued on page 20 
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bar in 


smoke-wreathed 


N a dimly lit, San 

Francisco, a man with tousled hair stands on 

a platform and reads his poetry—strange, neu- 

rotic 

of a cool-jazz combo. You ask him what he is. He 
tells you, “Man, I'm a beatnik.” 

In a precinct headquarters in New York City, 


poetry—to the hypnotic accompaniment 


police search a nineteen-year-old youth arrested driv- 
ing a stolen car, and find a marijuana butt in the band 
of his cap. He tells the officer, “Man, I'm a beatnik.” 

The New York delinquent probably never wrote 
a poem or heard anything closer to cool jazz than 
rock-n-roll; the San Francisco bohemian probably 
never stole a car and may not even use dope. But 
each has labelled himself a “beatnik.” Why? 

Several years ago, the American public began to 
hear of a bohemian movement on the West Coast 
whose members ignored public conventions and 
often public law, and called themselves “beat.” 
Overlooking everything about the West Coast beat- 
nik except his amorality, the more sophisticated 
delinquents everywhere began applying to them- 
selves the justifying title of “beatnik.” 


Mm\uEseE juvenile delinquents, and the real beatniks 
eed they break the law, are the concern of the 
police and the courts. But the true beatnik, in his 
way of life, his philosophy, and the literature he 
produces, is the concern of everyone today who is 
interested in the place that man occupies in the 
chaos that is modern society. 

For the fact is this: the beatniks are a protest 











AND 
WORSHIP 


by J. P. DOUGHERTY 


While neighborhood residents protested the 
licensing of the Gas House, a Beatnik hangout 
Calif., Beatniks Lawrence Lipton (left) 
author of “The Holy Barbarians,”’ Eric Nord 


of the Gas House 


in Venice 
manager 


and Julie Meredith, singer, bide their time 


group, and protest groups do not form unless there 
is something in society which demands protestation 
The men who form the core of the movement are 
sincere. They are looking squarely at a problem 
which far too few of their fellow citizens are willing 
to consider: modern secular society is spiritually 
bankrupt; it no longer has a common system of 
values and a generally accepted moral code; and 
as the last step, it is preparing to blow everything 


into worthless, radioactive ashes. 


rue beatniks, trying to find an answer to this 
prea have formed a new religion, the cult of 
despair. This is the wrong choice. But to understand 
why the beatnik is a beatnik, and why he worships 
nothingness, it is useful to sketch the path which 
has led the beatniks—and all of modern society—to 
the spiritual abyss at whose brink they now stand. 
First of all it must be made clear that what the 
world has lost is a public, or universally accepted, 
standard of value. Of course there are countless 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and pagans who are 
living their individual lives in accordance with the 
moral laws of their religion or the natural law. But 
the lack of a prevailing moral code, available to 
everyone, means that more and more people are 
growing up with no values at all. When did the dis- 
appearance of the universal moral code begin? 
Such a common standard of value did exist in 
the middle ages. The laws of God as set forth by 
the Catholic Church were acknowledged throughout 
western culture. This (Cont. on page 30) 
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Box Tops and Space Ships 
Your Last Will NE SN: Gna 





conversation. Like: “This is probably 
and Testament a trap how would he know we 
were exactly seven days late he 
doesn't seem a bit frightened in- 
telligence Was wrong these earth 
people aren't alarmed we'd better 
get up there and warn the others not 


to attempt a landing what kind of 
invasion would it be if they EXPECT 


us they'll wipe us out...” 
“What are you two talking about?” 
asked Marty. “I wish you'd show me 


how I start and fly this ship. The 
description on the box wasn’t too 
clear 

“Instructions on how to fly it!” 








shouted one of the men. “That's ‘the 
CENTURIES AGO, an unknown last straw. These earthlings must know 
woman of the Bible gained im- everything tbout us. Come on. We re 
blasting off. | only hope there is still 
mortality by giving the last penny time to warn the others.” 


she owned as an offering to the Phe men disappeared into the 
. 7 : strange ship. There was another quiet 
temp e of God. The gift was 80 explosion ot light Che weird ship 
small, it was called the “Widow’s shot straight up into the air, sizzling 
Mite.” The “Widow and her Mite like a firecracker 

Marty was heartsick and furious. He 
remains still the heroic example of shouted and shouted but the space 


genuine giving. ship never paused. His mother and 
h : sis father were awakened and found him 

How true the saying: “It is more standing in the yard, shouting at the 
blessed to give than to receive’-— = sky... and now our story is once 
: R more back into solid, unshakeable 
even if the gift be a small one. For fonts 


united with every act of giving is “What are you shouting at?” they 
an unselfish act of love—and love is demanded. “And what are you doing 
in the backyard? You are supposed to 
be in your bed, sleeping.” 

How consoling it must be for “My flying saucer,” said Marty, 
and now the tears were slipping down 
his face. “The two men delivered it 
life, have been inspired by love to and now they are taking it back. It’s 
give back to God, in your last will not fair. It's not fair. 


“Wake up, Marty! Wake up!” said 
and testament, even a small por- iia Sathne. 


the golden virtue of heaven. 


you who, in the twilight of your 


tion of the earthly wealth which “I’m awake,” said Marty. “Wide 


God helped you to acquire during awake. 


: He told the story of the men land- 
life. ing in the yard and their surprise at 
Some who read this might not seeing Marty. He repeated their con- 
, versation and _ their strange whisper- 

yet have made out a Will. Why ing 
not make a_ special bequest—no His mother acted just like a woman, 


chalking the whole thing off to a 
nightmare. She promptly took him 
upstairs to bed. His father, however, 
works of charity. went into the kitchen, made himself 
a pot of coffee and sat up the rest 
of the night, sipping coffee and think- 
by filling in and mailing the form ing. 

below: I devise and bequeath to That morning, he stayed home from 
work, called the Air Force people. 
They sent a major out to take a state- 


matter how small—to the Friars to 


help them perform their many 


You can make this known to us 


the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 





ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, ment—seven pages long. “You know,” 
N.Y., the sum of = said the major, “if your son’s story is 

true, he probably saved the world from 
to use for any charity they see fit. an invasion by an unknown planet.” 


“T know,” said Marty’s father. He 
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was very serious as he drank his 
coffee. “I wonder if we will ever 
know. Was it fact or fancy? A piece 
of history or a nightmare?” 

[he major had investigated many 
flying saucer stories. He had a pro- 
fessional air of disbelief about him 
‘Only time will tell, I guess. Tire is 
the great referee, the great judg, 
when it comes to se parating fact from 
fancy. I'll file the report, but I think 
it’s best that you don't tell anybody 
about it You know how people ire 

“Yeah,” said Marty’s dad. “I know 


how people are 


rhat’s the story of Marty Mullins 
and his adventure with a boxtop. Did 
he single-handedly beat off an_ inva- 
sion from another planet, or did he 
just have a dream? No one else saw 
that space ship that night and certainh 
Marty was all wrought up about get- 
ting his own through the mail. It never 
did come, but I suppose a lot of those 
things are lost in the mail. 

I didn’t know whether to believe 
the story or not. Jerry Mullins didn’t 
try to persuade me, one way or the 
other; that’s the kind of person he is 
He just sat there at the coffee ba 
looking into his empty cup. 

“You know,” he said finally. “That 
was nearly six months ago. There 
hasn't been a report of a flying saucer 
since then.” 

He went home then and I went 
back to the rectory, trving to think 
The next day I went over to the 
Mullins home to talk to Marty's 
mother and while I was there I saw 
something that has convinced me to 
make an application to become a 
chaplain in the space service as soon 
as the astronauts get going. 

She took me out into the backyard 
to show me. 

“Look,” she said, quietly, innocently, 
simply. “We must have a fungus or 
something in our grass. We just 
haven't been able to grow anything 
back here all summer.” 

“All summer?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s been burned 
out like this for even longer than 
that. I'd say it was about six months. 
Ever since Marty had that crazy night- 
mare about the flying saucer.” 





Tension Rises in Poland 
Continued from page 13 
of introducing confusion into  inter- 
national opinion. Instead, the Apos- 
tolic See keeps silent from the legal 
point of view on the subject of its 
stand towards the Polish-German 
frontier after World War II.” 

For 11 years now the Polish govern- 
ment has been carrying on an avid 


Continued on page 22 
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by FLORENCE WEDGE 


So Youre 


Going lo Be 
ranonized, 


ET’S suppose you're a living saint. Let’s sup- 
pose there’s a strong possibility that you will 
be canonized at some future date. You, of 
course, will then be occupying your throne in 

Paradise and may or may not be able to contemplate 
all that goes on in your behalf. Just in case you have 
no way of watching the official proceedings that 
will conclude with your proclamation as a saint, 
you might relish here and now a preview of your 
formal canonization. 

Some highly interesting things are going to 
happen. 

Act One in the fascinating drama is technically 
known as the Ordinary Process. This is an indispens- 
able first step before launching into the real busi- 
ness of establishing your sanctity. The process will 
be carried out in the diocese in which you lived, 
or died, or performed your miracles (if your were 
the thaumaturgic type). 

If you were a religious, some member of your 
community would most likely initiate this Ordinary 
Process by calling the attention of the local bishop 





Last December, a decree was read declaring Mother Seton 
“Venerable” 


to your holy life and eminent virtues. Or some lay 
person might read a brochure about you or obtain 
a cure through your intercession, and start pulling 
strings to bring your holiness into the limelight 

If you were a lay person, a friend or relative of 
yours would probably itemize your virtues and good 
works to His Excellency. (You can advance your 
cause right now by being extremely gracious to all 


your relatives and friends. ) 


mwe bishop will give the matter very careful con- 
pow towees atten he decide to investigate further, 
he will give his approval and work will begin— 
definitely within thirty years of your birthday in 
heaven. The Church will not take your far removed 
descendants’ word for it that you died like a saint 
after living like one. She wants to hear eyewitnesses, 
people who observed you in action and have first- 
hand information about you. Hence the time limit, 
so that some of your acquaintances may be still 
around to champion your cause. 

With the process underway, the bishop will 
appoint a Postulator to act as counsel for the defense. 
There will also be a Promoter of the Faith, popu- 
larly known as the devil's advocate, who must see 
that everything about you, even the unfavorable 
episodes, is brought to light. 


F you went for hairshirts and other penitential 
Ree all of them will be collected and 
presented as evidence. The personal notebooks you 
now leave around so nonchalantly will also testify 
for or against you. The devil's advocate will draw 
up a long list of questions for a very thorough in- 
vestigation. The presiding judge, usually a Doctor 
of Theology or Canon Law, will ask these questions 
to secure vital information concerning your life and 
reputed holiness. 

One copy of these proceedings will be forwarded 
to Rome. The other remains in the diocesan archives, 
happily out of reach of curious souls that knew you 


or knew somebody who lived —_ (Cont. on page 26) 
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Tension Rises in Poland 
Continued from page 20 

campaign to force the Vatican to sup- 
port the claim. It has 
allowed Cardinal Wysznski to visit 
the Vatican 
matter. (On the eve of 
Lubienska’s 
where she was to see Cardinal Wyszn 
ski and doubt, the 
Polish position, she was mysteriously 
Polish 


press blamed the Swiss nun who ad- 


Communist 
twice to discuss the 
Countess 
journey to the Vatican 


give, no Free 


murdered in London.) The 
ministered the Papal apartments as 
having the ability to influence Pope 
Pius XII and keep him from support- 
ing the Polish position! When the 
same poor nun returned to Rome 
from Switzerland to assist Pope John 
XXIII, it was again seen as part of 
a “German design” to influence the 


Papacy. 

Meanwhile, the government is still 
afraid to openly attack Cardinal 
Wysznski again. The Church today 
in Poland is actually the only source 


* power in the nation that the 


people respect. Gomulka can rant 
and rave, as he is doing nowadavs, 
and no one listens. (The government 


admits that even one half of the 
Communist officials in Poland attend 
Sunday!) But if 


Wysznski appeals to the 


Mass on Cardinal 
peopl to 
listen. The Polish 


people are hungry and 


remain caln., they 
mad... and 
the government needs the Church. In 
fact, it’s all the government has! 

being 
jailed “legally” for reasons other than 
political. (Of course, the fact that 
they are outspoken critics of the gov- 


But still, parish priests are 


ernment has nothing to do with it.) 
(October), 
parish 


The government recently 
for example, held a priest, 
Father Sobczak, responsible for the 
death of a 16-year-old girl 
drowned while attending a 
outing. The government 
admitted he was not directly at fault, 
but he was responsible for organizing 
the picnic. It had a hard time prose- 
cuting him because no one, including 
the girl's parents, would make state- 
ments. 
Father 
years 


who 
parish- 
organized 


Sobezak had for several 
attempted to build a new 
church in Gniezno. The government 
put every possible obstacle in his way 
.and every possible obstacle he 
overcame. Finally, when the priest 
had the bricks (voluntarily baked by 
Catholics), the government confiscated 
the funds the Catholics had so pains- 
takingly saved... and the bricks! 
The government has found a new 
wrinkle to make priests homeless 
wanderers. The Church, in fact, may 
find difficulty in transferring pastors. 
For when one priest leaves his house, 
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To Bring to Fulfillment 


The purpose of spiritual reading 
is indicated by St. Paul when he 
says: We believe in the Lord Jesus, 
that He who has begun a good 
work in you, will bring it to per- 
fection until the day of Christ 
Jesus. (Philippians 1:6) The 
Lenten Season is a good time to 
advance this work begun in us by 
God. 

As a starter you could pick out 
Msgr. Knox’s translation of the 
NEW TESTAMENT and when 
you have the time read the account 
of the Passion of Christ as written 
by each of the fow 
All are 
give us the gripping events which 


trigger ou 


Evangelists. 
substantially the same and 


imagination to protit- 
able scenes and catapult our will 
to beneficial resolutions 

After the Bible what? A_ pre- 
cious little book which centuries of 
use have not faded is THE IMI- 
TATION OF CHRIST Image 
65¢) by Thomas 4 Kempis. A good 
prescription rate would be one- 
chapter-a-day during Lent 

The action of Good Friday is 
described in modern American lan- 
guage by Jim Bishop in THE DAY 
CHRIST DIED (Harper $3.95). 
Another contemporary explanation 
of what happened during the Pas- 
sion is found in THE HOURS OF 
THE PASSION by Jude Mead C.P. 
(Bruce $3.75). Perhaps the fullest 
analysis of the sufferings of Christ 
is given in A DOCTOR AT 
CALVARY by Dr. Barket 
(Kenedy $3.00). 

In GOD, A WOMAN AND THE 
WAY by Fr. Raymond O.S.C.O. 
(Bruce $3.50) four chapters are 
devoted to the intimate role which 
Mary played in the Passion of 
Christ. The Trappist begins each 
chapter by commenting on a 
drawing which sets the theme for 
his words. There we see the real 
role played by Our Lady of Sor- 
rows. 

Caryll Houselander in THE 
RISEN CHRIST (Sheed & Ward 
$2.75) sheds some light on the 
main purpose of Lent to lead to a 
glorious Easter. For Miss House- 
lander the Resurrection is not only 
for the first Easter. For her and 
for the Church the Resurrected 
Christ lives on in the souls of men. 
Meaning and purpose is given to 
our Lent if we focus our eyes on 
the Risen Christ. A rewarding 
book with which to end Lent. tf 
—ALBAN CARROLL, S.A. 


Pierre 





he is forced in some areas to turn the 


keys to the house over to the govem. 
ment. This 
“property of 


property is considered 


dead hands” and _ be. 
comes state property. The doors are 
sealed and the new parish priest has 
to live. 


Anyone, 


no place 
such as the writer, why 
has visited Poland 
tainly cautious in predicting futur 
Church-State 
throughout the satellite world is agai 
at feverish pitch. t 


however > IS cer 


relations. The tension 


Protestantism in Brazil 
Continued from page 15 

WHAT IS BEING DONE? — The Bishops 
of Brazil are neither idle nor despond- 
situation. They 


ent in face of this 


are well aware that Protestantism 


supported by missponers and money 


from outside the country, and _ taking 


advantage of the unhappy state of 
affairs within the country, is present- 
ing the Church with a still more seri 
ous situation. And they realize, also 
that the 


direct attack upon Protestantism but 


remedy does not lie in a 


rather upon the factors that have 
made it possible for Protestantism t 
crow. 


Detense ot 
the Faith was set up with Bishop 


4 Commission for the 


Rossi as its Chairman, and the Con- 
ference ot the Bishops ot Brazil are 
now working on a plan that includes 
the training of popular catechists, the 
diffusion of Holy Scripture, (there is 
translation in the making 

effort to find and 


foster vocations to the priesthood, the 


a new 
more intensive 
faculties in 
(one hundred and fifty 
have already been established, since 
1940) and popula 
tion through more than 30 radio sta- 


establishment of Catholic 
universities, 


religious educa- 


tions throughout the nation. Everyone 
is trying to tind the best way to pre- 
sent Christ to the people and, as a 
result, there is greater activity in the 
fields of catechetics, liturgy, and Cath- 
olic Action—with the last named 
covering a wide variety of efforts. 
Some indication of the extent to 
which popular catechists are being 
trained may be gathered from the 
fact that a manual prepared by Bishop 
Rossi, with the help of some Jesuit 
Fathers, has gone into a third edition 
of 10,000 copies. Catechetical Weeks, 
set up for the same purpose, are held 
in many dioceses. 
Very encouraging success has 
marked the efforts of some dioceses 
to increase the number of seminarians, 
principally in the south and center of 
the country. In Campinas, for exam- 
ple, in the Archdiocese of Sao Paulo, 
the number of seminarians has been 


Continued on page 26 
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OF THE MONTH 


Fatima’s Secret 


QUESTION: Just before the Christmas vacation, the hottest topic of conver- 
sation at school was the Fatima letter that is supposed to be opened in 1960. 
4 sure way to start an hour-long gab session was to mention THE letter. I 
thought the matter was only local stuff, but when I got home I found the 
boys talking about it too. One of them said the letter predicts the end of the 
world right away, and he just didn’t think it fair because he had put so much 
time and effort into getting a degree. What do you think? 

Helen Curtis, New York City 


ANSWER. Well, one thing is sure, Helen. If the world has ended by the time 
this answer would ordinarily be published, no one will have to worry. On 
the other hand, if the world is still buzzing along its merry way, perhaps 
the following few thoughts may help a bit. 


What About Fatima and the Secret? 

What is to be thought about the revelations of Fatima and particularly 
about the secret? 

Undoubtedly, the most sensible attitude toward the visions and revela 
tions of Fatima—as in all other things—is the viewpoint of the Church. Holy 
Mother Church with her age-old wisdom makes a clear distinction between 
public and private revelations. Public revelation is God’s teaching to men 
made manifest chiefly through the Old Testament prophets and through Christ 
and His disciples. It was given for the benefit of all men and ended with the 
death of the last apostle. Private revelations, on the other hand, such as those 
made at Fatima, Lourdes, and elsewhere, are granted for the benefit of an 
individual or for a group of individuals. They may, indeed, be the springboard 
for a great surge of fervent devotion and bring about untold good, but never 
do they exceed the limitations of something private, supplementary, and non- 
essential. The Church, therefore, first makes a careful investigation. When 
satisfied, she simply declares that these revelations and visions may—(note: 
may, not must)—be piously and prudently believed. The Church also assures 
the faithful that there is nothing contrary to the Faith in them. Finally, the 
Church officially permits the public veneration of Our Lady—in this case, 
under the title of Our Lady of Fatima (or, Our Lady of the Rosary.) 

The only reasonable attitude for us to take, then, is to follow the view- 
point of the Church. It would be wrong, therefore, to spurn the visions at 
Fatima as so much poppycock and delusion. There is solid evidence that 
Our Lady did appear and the good that has been accomplished since the time 
of her appartion is inestimable. 

On the other hand—and this is by far the greater danger—many people 
seem to give the revelation of Fatima a greater importance than they deserve. 
Curiously enough, they fasten on details, usually the more frightening ones, 
and magnify them out of proportion. No doubt these people are well- 
intentioned and even very conscientious, but such an attitude throws out of 
focus the proper place of private revelations in the scheme of God’s Providence. 

The unreasonableness of this exaggerated view can be further seen when 
we realize, as Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., points out in his book, The Meaning 
of Fatima, that even though the one who receives a vision or a revelation from 
God tries scrupulously to describe what happened or what was said, he may 
honestly misunderstand or may mistake certain things. It is significant, more- 
over, that the approbation of the Church covers the dogmatic content of the 
revelation and not all the details that are described. 

There is a final point which must be noted about the secret. It is this. 
Nothing was revealed which was not essentially known before. Not the fact 
of hell. Not devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Not the necessity for 
prayer and penance. In other words. the events at Fatima help to strengthen 
and clarify certain beliefs, but the Church has always believed and taught the 
same things. We may rest assured, then, that the secret to be revealed in 1960 
will not give us something entirely new. 

What then is the basic secret of Fatima? I believe that Our Lady appeared 
at Fatima to bring once again before a modern world the black reality of sin 
and the bright truth of holiness. And the real secret of Fatima is that prayer 
and penance lead from one to the other. —Faruer Rocer, S.A. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















Do you have a question about religion? Write to Fr. Roger, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Questions of a general nature are answered in this column; all others are answered by letter. 








@ OLD 
GOLD 


@ OLD 
COINS 


@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them... help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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PIN PRICK 


Watch and pray lest ye enter 
into temptation. Mark 14:38 


OW well do I remember that 

day! The day that my weakness 

for colorful, beautiful things led 
me to take what was not mine, and 
how I suffered for it. 

On that day of temptation, as a 
child of seven, I was leaning upon 
the gate gazing at the sunset: the 
sky was splashed with red, gold, 
orange, yellow. I was thrilled at 
the splendor of it. 

Looking away for a moment 
from this gorgeous spectacle, I saw 
Mr. Butterfass coming out of the 
little church across the way. He 
was carrying a large basket on his 
arm. I watched him until he dis- 
appeared into his own yard, which 
was next to ours. I heard his wife 
call from the doorstep, “Come in 
Henry. Dinner’s ready!” 

“Wait until I put this stuff where 
the young ‘uns can’t get at it,” he 
replied. 

Then I crept closer to the fence 
that separated his yard from ours: 
for I was curious to know what he 
had in his basket. 

He set the basket down and pro- 
ceeded to take from it several thin, 
queer-shaped, transparent objects 
of the loveliest colors I had ever 
seen. He handled these carefully 
and placed them gingerly on the 
ground under the woodshed. Then 
he went into his house, and I, into 
mine, 

At dinner time I was too pre- 
occupied to eat. I was thinking 
about those beautiful colored 
things under the woodshed. When, 
at last, I excused myself from the 
table, 1 hastened out into our yard 
again. I went over to the fence. I 
tried the pickets. I found a loose 
one. I crept through into my neigh- 
bor’s yard. I reached under the 
woodshed, and drew out, one by 
one, those coveted treasures. I 
wrapped them carefully in my pin- 
afore and stole quietly into my 
room upstairs and shoved them 
quickly under my bed. Then I hur- 
ried downstairs to join the family. 

It was with impatience that I 
waited for bedtime. Mother came 
upstairs with me to see that I did 
not forget to say my prayers. After 
she had kissed me good night and 
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gone downstairs again. I got out of 
bed, lit the lamp, and drew forth 
from under the bed my pinafore 
with its pilfered loot. I picked up 
the pieces one by one, and held 
them up to the light and gloated 
over their color. Then I wrapped 
them up again and looked for a 
pin, with which to fasten the little 
bundle. 

A pin? 

“It’s a sin to steal a pin. 

To steal a marble’s worse. 

To steal a copper, that’s a 

whopper 

Sure to bring a curse.” 

My conscience began to prick. I 
pinned up the bundle and slid it 
under the bed once more. I turned 
out the light, and, when in bed 
again, I buried my head under the 
covers. But the pricking grew 
worse. “If it’s a sin to steal a little 
thing like a pin, what an awful 
sinner I must be to steal things as 
big as these!” I said to myself. 

As soon as it began to grow 
light, I crept quickly out of the 
house with my bundle in my arms, 
and when I was in my neighbor’s 
yard, I parted with my treasures. i 
slipped through the fence again 
and flew up to my room and got 
into bed, where, freed from the 
burden of my conscience, I slept. 

Would you like to know what the 
treasure was that had so tempted 
me? 

It was nothing more than the 
bits of colored glass from the bro- 
ken church window, which Mr. 
Butterfass had repaired the day 
before. 

That night, when I said my 
prayers, I asked God to forgive me 
for stealing. And I know He did. 
For I have never wanted to do 
anything like that again. 

—C. Emmie MILLER 





LETTERS to the Editor 


Commendation 


Dear Editor: Enclosed please find my 
remittance for renewal of Tui 
the forthcoming year 
May I take this opportunity to com. 
mend you on such an excellent publica. 
tion. I can say that Tue Lamp has givey 
not only myself, but the members of my 
family, many 
intelligent reading—attributes which are 
hard to find in this present age. 
Wilbur J. Davis, Jr 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Lamp for 


hours of pleasurable and 


No Etiquette 

Dear Editor: I was 
Mostly for Women column in the Janv- 
ary Lamp. I heartily agree that childres 
not being taught how to think 
in Minnesota has brought 


interested in the 


today are 
rhe recent case 
home the fact that progressive educatior 
can be too progressive 

Too much emphasis among_ teachers 
1S placed on technique s of te aching rather 
than on what is taught. It must be hon- 
estly admitted that 
when etiquett 


there was a_ time 
and the habit of saying 
“thank vou” was a custom among almost 
all children them 
to take what they are given for granted 
Florence J. Briggs 
Rochester, Minn. 


Today most of seem 


Best Yet 

Dear Editor: The February Lamp was 
I think, the best issue I have ever read 
From the front cover drawing of a writ- 
ing Friar to the very last page about 
recent movies, it was an excellenth 
written treat. (By the way, we were 
able to make out what the Friar was 


copying—the Gospel of St. Luke. Right? 
From the story What a Burro we all 
got a good laugh. 
John A. Daly 


San Francisco, Calif 


Pope’s Letter 
Dear Editor: T was very happy to read 
the letter of Pope John XXIII in the 
January Lamp, and I wish to congratu- 
late the Father General and all the Gray- 
moor Friars on recelving such encourag- 
ing words from the Holy Father with 
regard to the Octave. During the next 
ten years it seems sure that the Unity 
Octave will become more and more im- 
portant, 

Adrian Carroll 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


A Stir 
Dear Editor: This is just a line to let 
you know how much I enjoyed the June 
edition of Tue Lamp. I found the article 
“A Stir Within Lutheranism” very inter- 
esting and profitable. I would appreciate 
more articles of this nature in future 
editions. I always enjoy reading Teen 
Topics. This column discusses many of 
the important problems in the life of a 
teenager. 

Leigh Slattery 

Warwick, R. L 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


WueEN I wAs a GIRL it was unheard of 
fora woman of 50 to be working out- 
side the home. Those few who did 
were considered “poor things” or 
crackpots in a society that had them 
too old to do more than sit by the 
fire or putter in the yard. 

This was true in the professions as 
well as in other occupations. In fact 
they wanted the middle-aged less in 
the professions than they did else- 
where. 

But today all that is changed. Now 
we see more and more grandmothers 
returning to work, especially in the 
demanding professions. In fact it is 
now the thing to do if you have any 
specialized training at all, and quite 
often if you have never held a job in 
your life. 

Look around 
many grey-haired women are working 
in hospitals, dress shops, beauty shops 
and dime stores. Most of these women 


you and notice how 


have spent their lives raising families 
and keeping house. Then, either wid- 
and bored or 
without enough to do once their fami- 
lies are gone, they got and 
learned a new trade—sometimes after 
passing their 50th birthday 

Take me for example. 

When I took it into my head to re- 
turn to the nursing profession I hadn’t 
worked at all in over 10 years, and 
had been completely out of the pro- 
fession for 25 years. In those vears 
revolutionary changes of all sorts had 
taken place in the profession. It wasn’t 
the same occupation, nor the same 
world. And everyone who knew me, 
including my doctor, foretold that I'd 


owed or just restless 


jobs 


never make the adjustment, never 
withstand the physical strain. 
FIRST JOB IN YEARS 

So partly out of defiance, and 


largely out of financial need, I went 
to one of our two hospitals and had a 
talk with the personnel director. She 
was glad to hire me for half days even 
though I was like a probie going on 
the floor for the first time. 

Immediately I had accepted this 
job I was assailed with doubts and 
fears. 

“What have I done?” I asked my- 
self a little frantically. “I must have 
lost my mind in my old age.” 

And my friends agreed with me. 
They were accustomed to seeing me 
at Church group meetings, shopping, 
sewing, knitting, on various do-good 
committees and often just wasting 
time. They couldn't picture me as a 
professional wage earner taking the 


responsibility of lives and physical 
welfare. 

And neither could I at that late 
date in life when I got my first job in 
vears. At the time I didn’t 
uniform, a nurse’s cap or a pair of 
white shoes. And I hadn't registered 
had _ forgotten 


own a 


in so many years I 
when. 

But when the first day of my em- 
ployment arrived I put on my crisp 
new uniform, and my stiff new shoes 
and went fearfully to work, telling 
myself I was an antique relegated to 
domestic chores and that, good inten- 
tions to the contrary, I was beyond 
the learning age. 

I found out differently. 

I spent the first few days of my new 
job making beds, carrying bed pans 


answering bells, distributing water 
and cleaning up various messes ac- 
cumulated in wash rooms and such 

















places. And at the end of a week of 
that I had actually graduated to giv- 
ing enemas, baths and an occasional 
hypodermic. Everyone was very help- 
ful and patient with me. 

About that time I received the new 
white cap I had ordered from my 
alma mater. Putting it on changed my 
status suddenly and surprisingly from 
that of flunky to that of being a full- 
fledged nurse. That was the day the 
Sister in charge told me to take charge 
of a wing. All this in only two weeks’ 
time. And I gulped, sucked in my 
breath and choked: 

“Yes, Sister,” and then I set out to 
do it in fear and trembling. 

But it wasn’t as bad as I had antici- 
pated. Things fell into place with sur- 
prising ease. And when I got stuck 
there was always someone willing to 
give me a helping hand. 

I soon discovered that I was learn- 
ing something new each day, and re- 
learning old things that I had long 
since forgotten. 

It wasn’t easy but it could be done. 
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One day I relearned how to take a 
blood pressure. Another I learned the 
new methods of doing a_ surgical 
dressing. Still another I learned how 
to put down a levine tube—a method 
used to prevent nausea and vomiting. 
Every brought something new. 
The hardest thing for me to learn was 
how to We had 
not done that when I was in school 


day 


give intravenouses 
and I faced the challenge of learning 
But | 


two hands 


it with a strange, morbid dread 


seized my courage in my 
and forced myself to do it when the 
It wasn’t as bad as I had 
expected. And from that fact I reaped 
a new harvest of courage 


Before long I was as safely installed 


time came 


in my good job as any girl 30 years 
And I that 
friends had developed a new regard 
and that even my credit ref- 
erences were looking at me with new 
respect. 


my junior. discovered 


for me 


RESTLESS RETIREES 


Recently | 
manufacturer who had sold out 
at the age of 70. Retiring to 
California had been something he had 
But he 


soon tired of hanging around the club 


met a wealthy clothes 
and 
retired 
dreamed of for many years 
with other bored, restless retirees who 
drank too much and played too much 
Whereupon he enrolled at the univer- 
where he 
ended up as quite a musician 


sity, studied piano and 
When 
I met him he was playing Rachmani- 
noff and Beethoven like a master. 
But the one who really took the 
cake was a friend of 
widowed at 7i 
in her comfortable home and tried to 
fill in the time. Finally 
home, invested the money 
property, fixed it up, rented it and 
then, still bored and restless, she went 
and got a job making slip covers. Now 
at 76 she still rises early and goes to 


mine who was 
For two years she sat 


she sold her 
in income 


work, and still has a lot of pep when 
she gets home at night. 

Working at age 
more interesting and more interested 
in life and in people. And being inter- 
ested in life and people actually con- 
stitutes life itself. 

Working keeps one vital and alive. 
And many employers have come to 
realize that the matured worker has 
something to offer that the younger 


any renders one 


worker does not. Stability is one of 
those things. We oidsters go home and 
go to bed at night, and rise rested and 
ready for a day's work. We tend to 
have our lives settled and systema- 
tized through long practice. Things 
don’t usually upset us as they do 
younger people. And these are valu- 
able qualities to bring to a job. f 

—MarcGaret DERR 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 


the souls of the faithful departed, and 


particularly the subscribers and 


deaths 


deceased 


their whose have 


Thirty 


near relatives 


been reported to us Masses will 


be said for them. 


Joseph Malina, John F. McNamara, 


Dr. Fernando Ordonez, Herbert 
Joseph Kershner, Ellen Dillon, 
Anna F. McSorlev, Martin Green 


Michael Macken, Patrick Colleary 


Bernard A. Kober, Mrs. E. W. 
Lynch, Evelyn L. Cheesman, Mary 
Coghlan Donald Kennedy Anna 
Shea Quill, Estella Loraine, John 
Waters, Sarah O'Reilly, Margie 
Slavin, Asta Audet, Jim McGuire, 
Thomas McShane, Charles Hashim, 
The O'Hara Family, H. J. Krisch, 
Wm. Hufnagel, Mrs. Wm. Huf- 
nagel, Florence E. Keys, Margaret 
Davis, Kathleen E. Waters, Dr. 
Rocco Tuto, Mary Heskin, Albert 
Grosenbacher Anthony Paolillo, 


John O'Connell John Mailhot, 
Ruth A. McArdle Mary Bracken, 
Eleanor Schnabel, Catherine Car- 
roll, Mrs. Charles Young, Cather 
ine Wenzel, Nola Kober, Dennis 


Boyle, Alfred Dupuis, Jennie Emig, 
Mary Endres, Mary Walsh, Agnes 
M. Hart, Martin J. Pufahl, John 
Conway, Belinda Conway, John F. 
McCann, Bridget Hughes, Mar- 
garet Mary Fearn, John H. Welsh, 
W. F. Badum, John Marshall, 
Frank ]. Borg, Michael J]. Molloy, 
Delia F. Malloy, Marie F. Mendez, 
Mary Ellen Doney, Frank J. Dailey, 
Daniel Mahoney, Frances O'Leary, 
Joseph Kiased, Gill Leknovich, 
Wm. Buckley, Elizabeth Whelan, 
Victor Sowal, George La Londe, 
Margaret O'Donnell, Joseph Kier- 
nan, George Buonaguro, Charles 
Giglio, Loretta M. Cargill, Joseph 
F. James, Jr., Mrs. Hugh Quinn, 
Emmett Francios, Dr. Darby, Mary 
Keating, Bernard Tandy, Caroline 
Barlik, Miss Mary Reineke, Flor- 
ence Sweeney, Miss Catherine 
Eischen, Sophia Elizabeth La 
Londe, John J. Connell, Mildred 
Miller, Mildred Abbott, Joseph F. 
Forbes, Anthony Scato, Michael 
Flannery, Catherine V. Conner, 
Edward H. Rohrbach, Peter Paul 
Kelleher, Mary Delaney, Edwin 
C. Vanzant, Miss Catherine Barry, 
Nancy Schettler, Clara Beckman, 
Mrs. Lawrence A. Drees. 
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| Protestantism in Brazil 

Continued from page 22 

doubled from 100 to 200 in five vears 
In his own Diocese, Bishop Rossi has 
assigned a priest to the work of re- 
cruiting 


seminarians and after two 
years of intensive work the number 
of minor and major seminarians has 
been increased from 11 to 76. More- 


over, four boys will be entering the 
major seminary directly from the uni- 
versity this year. 

Another instance of what can and 
is being done is also given by Bishop 
$50 
Readers were prepared to carry on 


Rossi. Throughout his Diocese 
Sunday worship when no priest was 
that the 
fo become a Reader one must 
have good morals, genuine faith and 
the ability to read. The Readers were 
supplied with two books; ex- 
plained how to “offer” Mass without 
the priest, through the use of prayers, 
hymns and readings; the second book 


contained a series of dogmatic instruc 


available; and was most of 


time 


one 


tions suitable for reading 

\ special instruction was prepared 
the Readers for use during Holy 
Week, and the Bishop tells of an inci- 
dent to illustrate its effectiveness. Af- 
ter Easter he was visiting one of the 
missions and an old man, with tears 
in his thanked him for “that 
beautiful service” which he had never 
seen or taken part in before in all his 
Catholic life but was now able to 
with the aid of the Reader. 
Later, Bishop Rossi related the inci- 
dent to Pope Pius XII and the Holy 
Father said, “From the bottom of my 
heart I bless that catechist.” 


for 


eyes, 


eCnyoy 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO HELP? When 
Bishop Rossi was asked what might 
be done by North American Catholics 
to help in the present situation and 
prepare for future growth. he made 
two specific Help 
Brazilian students who are already in 
North America and 2) supply scholar- 
ships to Catholic Universities for those 
who would like to study in the United 
States and Canada. 

It is a regrettable fact, the Bishop 
said, that some of the Brazilians who 
go north come back with even less 
faith than they had when leaving 
Brazil, because they have not been 
given the opportunity to meet good 
Catholics or to study at Catholic 
Universities. 

From my own observations I would 
like to offer a third suggestion, if 
I may. In the State of Maranhao, 
northern Brazil, I have seen at work 
teams of missioners from the Cana- 
dian Province of Quebec. These teams 


suggestions: 1) 





are made up of priests, Sisters and lay 


workers. The effectiveness of the 
efforts in building up Catholic life j 


the interior of the State of Maranha 


and they have made only a begi 
ning—1s enough to warrant the sug 
gestion that anyone interested in hel; 


ing the Church in Brazil, or in Sout 
America in general, ought to conside 
this form of help 


l hope said Bishop Rossi, “that 
with help from outside Brazil an 
with increased activity within ou 
own ranks, we shall in time hay 


for all the 
forget what on 
told me 
that on the previous Christmas Eve 
three 
tifully lighted in his community while 
the Catholic 
Excellency 


enough ge vod shepher ds 


sheep. | can never 


layman said to me when he 
Protestant churches were beau 


church was in darkness 
we are sheep without 


shepherd!’ I don’t want to erase those 


words from my memory, terrible 
though thev are. I want only to hel 
erase the conditions that prompted 


that simple man to say them.” 
“We are optimistic,” he concluded 


“because it is God’s work we are 


doing. I have seen what can be done 
for example in Londrina, a commu 
nity long considered as a Protestant 
stronghold. Where there was one 
Catholic high school we now have 
two. The enrollment has risen from 
1.500 to 2,200 and we have to en- 
large our facilities. But the most 
significant fact is that our increased 
enrollment has come from the Prot- 
estant high school. Where thev had 
1.600 students they now have less 
than 1,000. I think it illustrates what 


I have said before. The principal 
reason why the people go to the Prot- 
estant Churches is because they are 
hungry for Christ, and there is no one 
to tell them about Him, but when we 
are able ourselves to supply this need 
they are happy to stay where, by the 


grace of God, they belong.” T 


Going to be Canonized 
Continued from page 21 
on your street; this second copy is 
kept in a sealed packet and may not 
be opened without express permission 
from the Holy See. 
If you never wrote a thing, the next 
step will be unnecessary But if you 


did, your sermons, diaries, letters, 
books, pamphlets, autobiographical 
memos, or whatever must all be 


rounded up and examined in case you 
did write a paragraph or more con- 
trary to faith and morals. 

The bishop must also make sure 
that no public cult or any form of 
public veneration has been paid to 
you since your death. This premature 


Continued on page 28 
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THE ART OF BULLFIGHTING 

EVERY BULLFIGHT has a thrilling cli- 
max. The tercio of death. When 
Nacho Trevino, one of Mexico's fa- 
mous matadors, performs, it Is an 
exquisite dance. 

With his muleta, a small scarlet cloth 
nd sword, Nacho will walk toward 
the bull. He must stop and stand 
tensely erect, moving the muleta with 
both hands slowly up and down. The 
bull glides past, dangerously close. 
It turns with intent to kill. But Nacho 
will skillfully lead him through a series 
f death defying passes. 

These are not done haphazardly. 
Nacho has studied the bull’s move- 
ments throughout the fight. Now. as 
master, he moves from pass to pass 
skillfully mounting the excitement of 
the crowd. Each pass is more beauti- 
ful than the last. A feeling of awe 
moves in waves over the audience 
until Nacho senses it is time for the 
dimax. The moment of truth has 
come 

Nacho moves into a direct line in 
front of the bull. He must square the 
wnimal so that its front feet are to- 
gether, its head low. The sword must 
penetrate one spot between the bull’s 
shoulder blades and hit the aorta 
artery. This will cause a quick, clean 
death. 

Standing tensely in front of the bull 
Nacho sights down his sword. Now 
he must do two things at the same 
time. Holding the muleta in his left 
hand he guides the horns past his 
body and at the same time dives over 
the horns plunging the sword home 
with his right hand. The slightly 
curved blade of steel sinks to the hilt. 
The bull is dead. 

The tercio of death and the fight 
are over. The matador has won fame. 
And the bull. The bull is dead. But 
it is no cruelty. His meat, surprisingly 
tender, will go to the poor of Mexico 
City. He has only died a more glori- 
ous death than he would at the 
slaughter house. 

The bullfight is a dance. The Mex 
cans call it la fiesta brava. Like the 
ballet dancer, the torero (bullfighter) 
must be a master of precision and tim- 
ing. Bullfighting is not a sport. It is 
an art. It is a symbol of man, face to 
face with brute force. 

These figures the matador makes 
with the cape are called lances. They 
are as varied as the steps of a ballet. 
The most basic lance, and the one 
with which the matador must begin 
every fight is called a veronica. This 
is considered by many to be the great- 


est lance. It is named after the woman 
who wiped the face of Christ on the 
way to Calvary. 

Standing in profile to the bull, the 
matador holds the cape low in front 
As the bull 
charges he swings the cloth slowly 


of him with both hands 


along in front of the horns until they 
are passed. If he does this correctly, 
it will seem like he fastens the cape 
to the drags 
them by 


horns and magically 
A much more dangerous lance is 


the gaonera. The matador holds the 


cape out at his side with one hand 
and behind his back with the other. 
This leaves the whole front part of 








The second figure is known as the gaonera 


his body exposed to the charging 
bull. If he is a real artist, he will move 
only the cape. 

The matador does not choose his 
own way of fighting the bull. Each 
fight must correspond to a group of 
rigid traditions. Each*fight must go 
through three phases called tercios. 

The first is the tercio of the varas. 
The gate is opened. The bull charges 
into the arena. It is empty. One 
torero, who is what we would call one 
of the matador’s seconds, comes out 
with a cape. He attracts the bull’s 
attention. Another comes from the 
other side of the arena. This is very 
important to the matador, the real 
star of the fight. He watches his oppo- 


nent closely. He studies to see which 
side the bull favors, how he hooks 
with his horns, how he charges 
Meanwhile two picadors, 
men carrying long spearlike lances 
called varas, station 
either side of the arena. The horses 


horse- 
themselves on 


are protected by padding 

When he is ready, the matador en- 
tices the bull into position to charge 
the horse. The bull hits with tremen- 
dous force, sometimes lifting horse and 
rider both with his head alone. As the 
bull crashes into the horse, the pica- 
dor jabs the vara into the bull’s mas- 
sive neck. The damages the great 
muscle of the bull’s neck so that he 
will have to hold his head lower. The 
matador will be able to make more 
beautiful lances. It also gives the bull 
confidence. After meeting nothing but 
air behind the matador’s cape, he 
now has met something solid 


ARROGANTLY CLASSICAL 

rhe second phase Is the te reio of 
the banderillas. A banderilla is a bean 
tifully decorated stick with a metal 
A second, called the 
banderillero, must stick these along 
the top ridge of the neck of the bull 
two at a time. If the bull is a good 
fighter the 
himself. 

rhis is a most beautiful and danger- 


barb on the end 


matador may do_ this 


ous part. The matador stands facing 
the bull. He is in a rigid classical, 
fradition re- 


quires this stance, ballet style. 


almost arrogant stance. 


He must do this without benefit of 
his defense, the cape. Sticks posed 
high in the air, he begins to move 
fast in an are to his right. The bull 
too begins an arc in his charge toward 
the man. The matador’s running arc 
intersects the bull’s so fast that the 
man is across the face of the bull and 
past the horn when he jabs the sticks 
home. The principle here is that man 
can turn quicker than the bull. 

The purpose of this tercio is to 
weaken the bull further. He is now 
ready for the final phase, the tercio of 
the death. In this phase the bull is 
now tired. He is weak. But he is more 
dangerous. He no longer charges at a 
tremendous speed. He waits cun- 
ningly for his opponent. He is used 
to being fooled. He senses how the 
matador fights. That is why the tercio 
of death is the most dangerous. 

If the matador is a good fighter 
like Nacho Trevino he will be well 
rewarded. Like a ballet star, like an 
opera star, he will bow his encore. In 
triumph he circles the arena to the 
increasing clamors of the audience. 
They give him tribute because he is 
an artist. Tt 

—Henry J. Heckman, OFM Conv. 
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CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 


Work 
At 
Various 
Trades 


At 


Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 

















DON’T 
THROW THEM 
AWAY! 


The homeless men at St. Chris- 


topher’s Inn need winter cloth- 
ing, shoes and rubbers 


Send Used Clothing 
to: St. Christopher’s Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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Going to be Canonized 
Continued from page 26 

devotion to you would be contrary to 
the wishes of Mother Church. The 
decision to proclaim your sanctity 
must be her very own, and not that 
imposed or anticipated by your well- 
meaning but over-eager relatives and 
friends. (Perhaps you shouldn’t be so 
gracious after all.) 

Act Two, the formal Introduction 
of the Cause, takes place in Rome. 
Your writings, if any, are gone all 
over again. The chairman of the Can- 
onization Committee of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites appoints an 
official commission of Doctors of ‘The- 
ology to check your every sentence 
new General Pro- 
moter of the Faith and a Postulator 


| of the Cause are named by the Holy 


Father himself. 

The Promoter of the Faith (the 
devil's advocate), who has to make 
things hard for you, may judge that 


| not enough material has been assem- 


bled and request the Holy See to 
authorize further research. This would 
naturally slow up things; but it might 
result in your greater glorification, 
especially if new data made 
available that should make your holi- 
ness still more evident. The Holy 
Father then decides for or against pro- 
ceeding to the next step, which is the 
Introduction of the Cause proper. 
Once more your life, virtues, and 
miracles (if any) will be the object 
of close scrutiny by the Cardinals of 
the Sacred Congregation Rites. 


were 


ot 


| They will also consider the objections 


levelled at you by the devil’s advo- 
cate and the answers supplied by the 
Postulator. If the Cardinals judge that 
the matter should be pushed forward, 
they will inform the Holy Father to 
that effect. 

Act Three is known as the Apostolic 
Process. Held directly under Vatican 
supervision, it’s really a fact-finding 
process intended to bring out all your 
good (and perhaps not so good) points. 
All witnesses having firsthand infor- 
mation about you are again examined 
and their statements recorded. Your 
Father Confessor, incidentally, will 
not be called upon to champion or, as 
the case may be, to endanger your 
he is bound to 
secrecy as long as he lives. 

The Apostolic Process aims at get- 
ting as many witnesses as possible in 
order to know all that can be known 
about you before you are beatified. 
A thorough study has to be made of 
your particular virtues and the mira- 
cles attributed to your power in 
heaven. 

Your body will be disinterred and 


cause; sacramental 





identified. All those attending th 
ceremony of identification will be fo. 
bidden, under penalty of excommun. 
cation, to put anything into your tom 
or to take anything out of it, eve 
under pretext of piety. So you nee 
have no worries about losing yow 
rosary, scapular medal, or even , 
single hair on your head when th 
identification takes place. 

Act Four in the great drama consist 
of the Four Judgments. The first con 
cerns the validity of the Apostoli 
Process. The second bears upon th 
heroicity of your virtues. Did you, o 
didn’t you, practice to a heroic degree 
the theological virtues of Faith, Hope 
and Charity, in addition to the fou 
cardinal virtues of Prudence, Justice 
Temperance, and Fortitude? That wil 
be the burning question. 

After long and serious study, the 
Cardinals their ballots t 
settle the matter of the heroic statur 
of Their vote may be 
affirmative (every hero or 
, or negative (not the heroic 


will cast 


your virtues 
inch a 
heroine ) 
soul you thought you were!); or it may 
indicate judgment, 
the can't make up their 
minds about that heroic stature. Should 
the Holy Father confirm his Cardinals 
decree of heroic virtue, he will order 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites t 
issue 


an undecided 


Cardinals 


name a decree to that 
effect. No public cult will as yet be 
permitted in your honor, but you will 
enjoy the title of “venerable servant 
of God.” 
The third judgment refers to the 
authenticity of the miracles attributed 
to your intercession. Miracles wrought 
during your lifetime will not count 
So you might as well forget about 
them. 
The fourth judgment, the De tuto 
decision, means simply that it is safe 
to proceed with your beatification. 
Once this decision has been reached, 
the Cardinals send their vote to the 
Holy Father, who sets a date for the 
beatification ceremony. 
A huge portrait of the Beatus-to-be 
(Beata if you’re a woman), and more 
portraits depicting you performing the 
miracles that were approved in the 
process, will be hung in St. Peter’s for 
the ceremony. The big event will 
begin with the celebration of Holy 
Mass; instead of a sermon, the Secre- 
tary of the Congregation will read the 
Papal decree of your beatification 
after the Gospel. Following this trib- 
ute to you, your portrait above the 
altar will be unveiled and all eyes 
will rest upon the image of the new 
Blessed. Then the Mass will continue. 
That same afternoon, the Pope will 
go to St. Peter's to venerate you- 
Continued on page 30 
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PARKA PRIEST 

, MAN in a black parka stands on a 
gowy slope in California’s High 
Sierra 

Downhill, a skier tumbles and cries 
ut in pain. The crumpled body does 
ot move 

Suddenly the black-clad figure is 
speeding down on his own skies. On 
eaching the injured man he kneels 

No doctor or ski patrolman is this 
nan You able to dis- 
tinguish him from other skiers wearing 
Jack parkas and black pants, but this 
sa Catholic priest. He is one of sev- 
eral who stood on spiritual guard on 
the courses of Squaw Valley from 
Februarv 18 to 28, 1960, at the VIII 
Olympic Winter Games 

The Catholic Church had an enor- 
nous responsibility at the 
There were injured performers to com- 
fort. Masses had to be arranged for 
{0 per cent of the 1,000 athletes par- 
ticipating, as well as for a large per- 


2 


entage of the 35,000 daily spectators 


wouldn't be 


Games 


Masses were offered at four churches 
n the area of Lake Tahoe and Squaw 
Valley during the Games 

The man who had the burden of 
ngineering the religious aspects of the 
Olympic Winter Games for the Church 
s the pastor of the parish of Truckee 
ibout ten miles from Squaw Valley 
He is red-haired, 36-year-old, Lish- 
bon Father Patrick J. O'Neill, who 
sed to be an ardent skier (“When 
ou get your leg in a cast two on three 
times as I have, you think twice about 
getting on skis again.”) 


OLYMPIC OPENING 

The Ceremony of Blessing the Skis 
was conducted at the pageantry epen- 
ng the VIIIL Olympic Winter Games. 
In this ceremony, St. Bernard, the 
patron saint of skiers, was honored. 
Pravers were said, asking that the skis 





SPORTS 


ee SS 
-_ 


might bear the users safely, and the 
participants were blessed. The Bishop 
of Sacramento, Most Rev. Joseph T. 
McGucken, was present 

This marked the religious aspect of 
the opening of 11 days of intense but 
friendly rivalry between the outstand- 
ing athletes of 34 participating nations 
in which skiing hockey, 
speed skating were featured. 


ice and 


OLYMPIC CHAPEL 

One of the beautiful places nearly 
everyone visited at Squaw Valley was 
the 
Chapel located on the main road on 


Queen of the Snows Olympic 





“= a 96 


Men’‘s Slalom demands perfect coordination 
a sloping site just northeast of the 
Olympic Arena. Architecturally it is 
contemporary “A” frame chalet style. 
Inside one sees through a large glass 
wall behind the altar to a sheer gran- 
ite mountain which forms a beautiful 
backdrop for the altar. The altar itself 





A white marble statue of Our Lady of the Snows graces the entrance of Olympic Chapel 
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U.S. 


Squaw Valley 


skaters flash blades at 


is a simple wood slab supported by 
Olympic rings and the Greek letters 
spelling out the word Christ. 


COMPETITION 

As expected, Scandinavians and 
Austrians dominated the ski jumping 
and slaloms. Canada, the U.S. and 
Russia battled it out in ice hockey 


On cold, snow-sparkling days crowds 
approaching 40,000 watched as agile 
figures sped down the slopes on skis 
or fled around the icy oval on speed- 
skates. Inside the peaked-roofed arena 
the hockey teams battled for honors. 


GRIM EPISODE 


An interesting monument to early 
American pioneers stands a few miles 
north of the scene of the Olympics 
on California Highway No. 40. It is 
the Donner memorial—dedicated to 
one of the grimmest episodes in the 
history of the American West. 

It records the spot where a group 
of westward emigrants were trapped 
by snow in the winter of 1846-47 
while trekking to California. The 
Donner group abandoned a_ larger 
wagon train following the famous 
Oregon Trail in order to try a new 
and “shorter” 

After struggling over the Watsach 
Mountain and the Salt Lake Desert, 
they began to run out of supplies and 


route. 


the oxen commenced to die. Then 
winter descended and they were 
caught in the heavy snow. Most of 


them perished. 

This could hardly happen in Squaw 
Valley in 1960. Too many persons— 
such as Father O’Neill—are on the 


lookout. t 





Going to be Canonized 
Continued from page 28 

wonderful you who have achieved the 
success that counts most for eternity. 


Act Five will be your crowning 
glory, the official proclamation of your 
holiness in the eyes of the entire 


Catholic Church. 

So far, you’ve made out all right. 
through with flying 
colors. But if you want to be declared 


You've come 
a saint, you have to perform at least 
two new miracles whose authenticity 
will be definitely established. Other- 
wise your very devoted Postulator will 
not petition the Sacred Congregation 
to proceed to your canonization. Again 
the judgment De tuto is proposed in 
a general assembly in the Pope's pres- 
ence. If all goes well, the next step 
will be your canonization. 

Chat will be your day of exaltation. 
It will be far more elaborate and glor- 
ious than your beatification. St. Peter's 
will roll out the red carpet for you, 
while huge floodlights and 600 chan- 
with 12,000 bulbs turn the 
Basilica into a blaze of light in your 
honor. Some of your relatives may be 


deliers 


on hand to witness the ceremony 
Yes, you will be exalted. You will 
be recognized as a saint throughout 
the whole Church. You will be named 
and invoked in the public prayers of 
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the Church, in 
priests 


the Mass, in 

Altars, churches, 
and chapels will sooner or later be 
dedicated in your name—St. Kathy of 
Kalamazoo, St. Michael of Minneapo- 
lis, or whatever it will be. Your statue 
will belong in churches and your name 
in the liturgical calendar. Mothers will 
name their babies after you. Holy 
pictures of you will be slipped into 
thousands of prayerbooks. 


our 
breviaries. 


Novenas 


will be offered in many a_ parish 
church or shrine. 

And maybe my little grand- 
daughters will light candles before 
your statue. That’s one preview that 
appeals to me. Tt 


Beatniks and Zero Worship 
Continued from page 19 
is not to say that people were any 
better morally at that time than they 
are But agreement 
among men as to what was sin and 
what was not. 

With the Renaissance and the Prot- 


now. there was 


estant Reformation, the source of 
morality began to shift from the 
church to the individual. It came to 


be more and more true that a man’s 
own moral values were not quite the 
same as those of his neighbor. In 
Protestant countries,a public morality 
continued — to but it 
weaker the 
opinions of individuals grew 
and further apart, until— 
Until after the First World War, 
when public standards of value based 
on morality finally ceased to 
when it was discovered 


became 
moral 
further 


exist, 


and weaker as 


exist, 
that society 
would not condemn and reject a per- 
son for almost any immoral act. Im- 
politeness or unpopularity took the 
place of immorality as the reason for 
public disapproval. 

rhe post-World-War-I generations, 
to which the beatniks belong, were 
born into a world in which public 
moral values did not exist. Most of 
them were born into families which 
had lost all contact with ethical codes, 
and were educated in schools for- 
bidden to discuss such topics. So they 
came to adult life deprived of their 
spiritual birthrights. The beatniks are 
some of the members of this genera- 
tion who know that they have lost 
something. The trouble is, they do 
not know just what they have lost, or 
how to get it back. 

They know that the values on which 
society now operates are, by and 
large, false. Therefore they try to ig- 
nore them: they refuse to conform to 
styles or dress, to comb their hair, to 
live in chic apartments, or to seek 
financial security if it means frustra- 
tion. There is nothing morally wrong 





with this. But what is wrong is th 
they mistake the natural law for me 
public convention, and indulge in sgl. 
of impurity, drunkenness, and do 
addiction, calling this license freedg 
from what they think is just a sogid 
contormity 

Yo fill up the moral void in the 
they 
the cult of despair, and th 


souls, have established a ne 
religion 
cult is expressed in their literature 

It is a literature of protest, a liter 
ture centered in nothingness and d 
spair. The most famous products of t} 
Beat Generation are Allen Ginsberg 
poem “Howl” and Jack Kerouac 
novel On the Road. “Howl,” the sul 
ject of a court battle over obscenit 
is a ten-page poem written, for th 
paragraph-lik 
what its. tit 
Says it IS: a frenzied howl of ce Spa 


most part, in long 


phrases. It is exactly 
over a materialistic, determinedly lo 


brow, conformity—and 


haunted 


securit 
Amer 
a howl of sympathy for tl 


A-bomb-brandishing 
ca; and 
people who have rejected it 

It was Jack Kerouac who first calk 
his generation “beat.” “Beat” means @ 
least two things: it means exhaustec 


fed 


up, past caring what happens 
and it also means something lik 
“having the beat” in dancing—being 


in rhythm, not with society but with 
the flow of events, making the mos 
of every moment and looking neithe 
back ahead, because that makes 
you lose the beat. 

Kerouac’s novel On The Road is 
description of what the beatnik does 
He hitch-hiking all over the 
country; he drinks all night in bars 
he listens to jazz saxophonists who 
play deliriously till dawn, he takes 
dope; he indulges in sexual promis- 
cuity. Everything he does is done “for 
the kicks”—for the pleasure that can 
be gotten out of that moment. 

The men and women whom Ker 
ouac describes are the faithful of the 
beatnik religion of despair. The basic 
belief of this religion is: since society 
has failed us, we will turn to ourselves 
for salvation: since the past is gone 
and the future cannot be controlled, 
we will live only for the present. 

They are convinced that there will 
never be universal public peace; there- 
fore they seek this peace within them- 
selves. They are “rebels without a 
cause”—men in revolt, but not for the 
attainment of a goal common to all of 
them; rather, it is a revolt in which 
every man is for himself alone. 

Withdrawing into a world no larger 
than himself, the beatnik finds, of 
course, that loneliness is not peace. 
Therefore he must destroy himself 
and his consciousness. He buries him- 
self in dope, alcohol, sex, and jazz. 


nol 


travels 
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When his inner fear and inadequacies 
ye lost in this cloud, he is happy; he 
s enjoying the present. 

The vague terms in beatnik jargon 
elect their isolation. Man, cat, chick, 


ol. crazy, swinging, like: their gen- 
ality and their failure to pinpoint 


eaning indicate that the beatnik be- 
es that even word-values differ so 
ch from man to man that it is im- 
sible to be specilic 

fhe beatniks have found a philoso- 
y which, if applied as they wish it 
gives a sort of intellectual basis for 
their sensual escape This is the cult 

f Zen Buddhism. Stemming from a 

damentally pessimistic outlook on 
the world, Zen places the source of 
alvation within the individual man, 
ither than with God. At the same 
time it urges the destruction of one's 
personality, so that one may finally 
ahieve the state of rest, oblivion, 
iirvana. This is sainthood. Kerouac is 
following the Zen line closely when 

n On the Road he describes Dean 
\oriarity, the perfect beatnik, as 
holy” and as “a saint,” for Dean 
ever frowns, never worries, lives from 
noment to moment, and simply does 
it care what happens. 

No past, no future, no morality, no 
contact with God or neighbor, and 
finally no self. This is the cult of 
Nothing; this is Zero-worship. 

What have the beatniks done that 
s good? They have seen the moral 
weakness of modern atomic society, 
ud they have protested against it. 
Further, they have formed a group in 
hich it is possible for artists to come 
nto contact with each other and to 
receive mutual inspiration. The ironic 
thing is that the acts of writing pro- 
testations intended to be read by other 
people, and of assembling in artistic 
groups, are opposed to the self-isola- 
tion of the beatnik’s code. 

What have the beatniks done that 
is wrong? They have found the wrong 
answer to the problem, and have lived 
by it. They have turned to a pagan 
philosophy and a life opposed to 
Christian morality because they feel 
that Christianity has failed mankind. 
It would be more accurate to say that 
mankind has failed Christianity. The 
laws of God and His Church remain 
as they have always been: but society 
does not use them. 

The beatniks did the right thing 
when they rejected the materialistic 
way of life that now passes for soci- 
ety’s code of ethics. But they did 
wrong to replace it with despair and 
nothingness. No lasting happiness, or 
spiritual satisfaction, can come out of 
sinple negation. Neither can any great 
or enduring literature. 

Despair is not the answer. There is 





an alternative. The code which once 
formed the public code of society still 
Church 


Where the value scale is negative, the 


exists, within the Catholic 


Christian moral law is positive and 
leads to positive reward. Where Beat 
ofters lonely isolation, the law of God 
offers the bond of Christian charity 
in the Mystical Body. Where Zen 
promises only oblivion, God promises 
beatification. 

But how can the Beat Generation 
come to know God’s law? Only if theit 
Catholic neighbors do not hoard it to 
themselves; only if they strive to make 
again public and universal the true 
code of values which they are fortu- 
nate enough to possess individually. TF 


Graymoor in London 

Continued from page 9 

in Sussex during the First World 
War. William Reed-Lewis and _ his 
family, realizing the need for Catho- 
lic literature for British soldiers at 
the front lines in France, started a 
through-the-mails lending library. His 
slogan was “No fees...no_ fines,” 
and the books were from his private 
collection. Later he gave the library 
to the Catholic Truth Society 
ran it from its own offices in London 
until 1936. Then, because of financial 
difficulties, the C.T.S 
close it. This was the first of the 


which 


decided to 


library’s crises. 

Happily, a spirited Catholic lady, 
the Honorable Mrs. Robert T. 
formed a committee and took over the 
library 


Bower, 


It vas moved to its present 
quarters and lovingly cared for by a 
refugee from Mussolini's fascist Italy. 
Miss Josephine Grimes, formerly li- 
brarian of the English Catholic library 
in Rome, maintained the _ library 
throughout the Second World War. 
Londoners still remember her courage 
as she sat shivering in a shawl, dis- 
pensing books in the unheated base- 


ment. Scattered around her was the 
broken glass from the last bombing 
raid 

In December, 1958, rising costs 
again forced the library to close. 
Cardinal Godfrey, Archbishop — of 
Westminster, resolved to save the 
library, and Monsignor W 
Wheeler, administrator of Westminster 
Cathedral, while on a tour of the 
United States, met the Graymoor 
friars. “Would they like to come to 
London and run the library?” The 
Graymoor friars agreed and within a 
Blase and the 
two brothers were on their way to 

Father 
Britain years 


Gordon 


few months Father 
England Blase had once 
visited 
studying in Rome but for the others 


betore while 
this was their first transatlantic cross- 
ng 

Today the Catholic Central Library 
is a model of efficiency and service to 
Catholics and non-Catholics through- 
out England, Wales and Scotland, 
and is the only Catholic library in 
Britain. Open during the week from 
10 in the morning until six in the 
evening, the library offers some 15,- 
000 volumes to subscribers both in 
person and through the mails. It is an 
invaluable aid to authors, scholars, 
housewives, the B.B.C. and the Brit- 
ish press and often converts “read 
their way into the Church” by using 
its facilities 

But the future for the library and 
the first Graymoor mission in the 
British Isles is even brighter. The 
friars have just purchased a_ four- 
story building near Westminster 
Cathedral to accomodate the growing 
library and community. Father Blase 
remarks, “We hope the library will 
be a center of Catholic intellectual 
life in England.” If the delight of the 
English men and women now going 
there is any indication, the Catholic 
Central Library already is! t 
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SAVE YOUR MUSIC ON TAPE 


Ir YOU ARE 
30,000 000 
have 


among the nation’s 
musicians who 
fun it is to 
“blow vour own horn” in a neighbor- 
hood band, you might try putting a 
few home-made notes on tape. Tape 


amateur 


discovered what 


recording equipment can sharpen 
your musical prowess as well as pro- 
vide a lasting record of accomplish- 
ment 

Your tape recordings can vie with 
the professionals’ if you try a little ex- 
perimentation, imagination and a few 
suggestions from the 


Conference. 


hasic American 
Music tips 
help you determine the best place- 


Chese will 


: } 
musichans and 


equipment for 


ment of recording 


your home “sound 
studio.” 

lhe basic ingredients for “tape-it- 
a group of en- 


family 


vourself” sessions are 


thusiastic musicians friends 
neighbors; a 
place to record; and, naturally, a tape 
recorder 

As far as the studio is concerned, 


almost any room with a normal eight- 


business associates or 


foot ceiling will do. It is seldom nec- 


essary to have a room with 


than those pro- 
vided by drapes, rugs and upholstered 


more 
acoustic properties 
furniture. The average living room or 
recreation room is quite acceptable. 
Contrary to popular belief, it is pos- 
sible to make good recordings with 
fact, most ama- 
teurs will do better with a single mike 
than with a multiple set-up. For spe- 
cial effects an additional mike and a 
mixer—a device to balance the sound 
levels of the two mikes—are recom- 


one microphone. In 


mended. The extra mike can pick out 
a solo part and balance it against the 
rest of the band or it can blend vocal 
accompaniment. 

By varying the distance of the sin- 
gle mike between the 
and the walls of the room 


music source 
you can 
achieve the correct proportion of di- 
Chis will 
give you the sparkle and mellowness 
normally associated with dual-mike ar- 
rangements. 

The suggested procedure for posi- 
tioning the mike is to move about the 
room while listening to the band play 

Stand in front of the band and face 
to the right. Place 
left Your right ear, away 
from the band, will give you the best 
indication of what a single mike will 
pick up. Walk to and fro and stop 


where the music sounds best. This will 


rected and reflected sound 


your hand over 


your ear. 


give you the correct distance. To de- 
termine the best direction, walk back 
und forth in front of the band main- 
taining the 
lished. 


distance already estab- 


INSTRUMENT ARRANGEMENT 


It may be that no matter where you 
stand one or more of the instruments 
will be soft. If so, 
move the instruments to various posi- 
Che suggested arrangement is: 
brass and drums to the rear; strings, 
piano and guitar to either side; and 
front and You 
might have to vary your arrangement 
slightly depending on the size of the 
room and the number and type of 
instruments. 

To determine 


too loud or too 


tions 


woodwinds center, 


the correct micro- 


The Lewis family of Winnetka, Illinois, is shown mcking a record of their musical fun 
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A teenage jam session goes on tape 


phone height, record a few bars 
the mike in several different positia 
One will better th 
the others. 

For blending a voice with the gr 
treat the vocalist and the mike ag 
Determine the best di 
two feet, b 
tween the mike and the vocalist a 


position sound 


single unit. 
tance, usually one to 
move the two in the same manner 
above. 

If you use a separate mike for th 
vocalist it may be best to place iti 
another In any case, a 15-fo0 
separation between mikes should elim 
inate any feed-back. 

If you do dabble in dual-mike sé 
ups you can achieve some interesting 
effects that are often worth the addi 
tional expense. For one such variatio 
suspend a mike a good distance from 
the band and place the other close ti 
the piano. The result will be a spat 
kling piano and a soft background ¢ 
accompaniment. 

Perhaps you would like to play wil 
a professional band. 


room 


Series of recordings have been @ 
vised that allow you to do just t 
Selections are offered with your 
missing and all you do is add the neg 
essary notes. The records are know 
as Add-A-Part (Columbia) and M 
Minus One Edition ) 
offer a new way to have fun wi 
You tape yoursél 
playing with some of the best bai 
in the country 

Incidentally, these records are 
good way to practice. They allow y6 
often as necessary 
polish your part before the band 
sembles. When the group finally dé 
get together for rehearsals or sessi¢ 
the efforts will be much more p 
ductive. 

Whether you use professional wa 
ings, your own tape recorder, or! 
combination of the two, modern 
cording equipment can add a ne 
dimension to your amateur gro 
And it will give you a library reco 
of your progress and fun with music. 


(Classics 


music can even 


to repeat as 





